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CHAPTER I. 

In a retired valley, surrounded by high rocks, in one 
of the Swiss cantons, was an ancient well-built little 
town. Close to its gates a fine old castle stood upon 
an eminence, embosomed with noble trees. This little 
town was called La Sarraz : the inhabitants were pros- 
perous and happy. La Sarraz was not celebrated for 
its antiquity, or for its riches, but for the faithfulness 
and friendliness of its people. As a proof of it, I will 
give you the history of two little boys, named Egbert 
and Oliver. Egbert was the youngest son of a poor 
labouring man, who lived in a cottage not far from the 
town. Every thing in Egbert's home was orderly ; the 
greatest industry and economy was observable through- 
out the family, and even the youngest child was made 
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to earn something by its labour; — thus contentment 
and happiness reigned within the cottage. The little 
I^bert's high spirits and lore of mischief alone gaTe 
his £sither uneasiness ; he was constantly obliged to 
punish him very seyerely, and it griered him to find 
how soon Egbert forgot the chastisement that had been 
inflicted upon him, for, indeed, a nighfs rest blotted 
out every trace of it from his memory, and he was 
again ready to engage in any new mischieTons ad- 
venture. This volatile child, was consequently, no 
fiivorite at home, being so very troubleaome and nn- 
manageable. 

Egbert was a most noble looking boy, — he had the 
carriage of one of high birth, and, indeed, looked 
more fit to be a prince, than to wear a smock-firock and 
go barefoot. When he chose he could be very enter- 
taining and agreeable, for he was clever, and fall of 
intelligence ; and his schoolmaster thought so highly of 
him, that one day he went to his &ther, and told him 
that he was the best writer and accountant in the whole 
school, and that he could not give him any further in- 
struction, for he already knew as much as himself; he 
therefore adrised Egbert's father to send him to the 
High School at Lausanne, as he might then be educated 
(or a priest 

Egb<»rt'$ father shrugged his shoulders, and said, — 
^* A good head i$ as valuable to a labourer as to a rich 
man, nay, even more so : for the poor man must find 
the xnny to till his purse, while the rich man's is al- 
rwivly tiUtd,*' 



Little Egbert was now obliged to take leave of his 
schoolmaster, and was sent to take charge of a flock 
of goats. At first he found his task a very weary one ; 
but his active mind soon invented an amusement to 
wile away his solitary hours. He imagined himself a 
priest; and the goats his congregation. Placing him- 
self upon a block of stone, he preached to them 
against the too free use of malt and hops, against run^ 
ning away from their master, and most particularly 
against theft highway robbery, and all sorts of deceit, 
lying, slandering, evil speaking, and sundr^r other sins, 
such as breaking down hedges to steal neighboiurs' 
cabbages, jumping over fences into neighbours' flower 
gardens, and eating up aU the flowers. 

One day he drove them close to a neighbour's garden 
to try whether his preaching had done them any good, 
and cured them of their evil propensities ; but, to his 
great sorrow, he found his efforts had been all in vain, 
— for over the hedge they jumped, one after another, 
until the whole flock was in the garden ; and the wicked, 
heathenish creatures eat up all they could find. 

Winter had now set in, and Egbert's occupation as 
goatherd was at an end, until spring should return. 
In the mean time he was very happy, listening to the 
stories of his soldier uncle, who had come to La Sarraz 
to visit his brother. Little Egbert was enchanted to 
hear him relate his adventures, in the many battles 
in which he had fought, how many horses he had had 
shot under him, and how many wonderful escapes he 
had experienced. Egbert was never tired of listening 
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to his uncle's oft told tales, but treasured them up in 
his mind, and longed to be a soldier. 

When spring returned, Egbert was again sent out 
with his goats. He no longer imagined himself a 
priest, but a soldier, — and the goats which once formed 
his congregation, now became his army ; — ^his dog was 
changed from a clerk to a soldier, and was made ad- 
jutant-general upon the spot. 

Egbert amused himself by taking this fortress and 
that, and by fighting many battles, in which he always 
came off victorious, and ended by making himself 
Duke of La Sarraz. 
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CHAPTER IL 

One day as Egbert was sitting upon a block of marble, 
near the stone bridge, not far from the town, contem- 
plating his little army, as they lay peacefully reposing 
on the green turf, he was suddenly aroused by the 
plaintive cries of some children. At first he thought 
of sending his adjutant-general, with one of his best 
clambering goats to reconnoitre, but, finally, he re- 
solved to take the fortress by storm, and release the 
prisoners. He called his adjutant-general to his aid, 
and at one bark the horned army were in motion ; they 
had to mount the rugged rocks, and pass over some 
fearful places, but at length they reached the place 
from whence the cries proceeded ; and found two chil- 
dren, belonging to respectable people in the town of 
La Sarraz, — a boy, named Oliver, who was about four- 
teen years of age, and a little girl, named Helena, 
eight years old. They had been playing together, and 
had run up one of the mountain passes, and lost them- 
selves; — being unaccustomed to climb, when they 
wished to return home, they knew not which path to 



take ; and, on looking down from the giddy height on 
which they stood, the depth below appeared so awful, 
that both feared to descend. 

The little barefooted field-marshal came to their aid, 
and, guiding them carefully over the rocks by the 
easiest way, he brought them down safely ; and happy, 
indeed, were they to find themselves in the valley 
below. 

The rescued children knew not how to thank their 
handsome preserver enough. From that day they 
formed a firm friendship. Egbert related to them the 
battles he fought with his dog and his goats, and how 
he besieged such a fortress on such a mountain, and 
how he conquered. Oliver was delighted. So, forth- 
with, he took his part in the play, and Egbert divided 
the army of goats into two equal parts ; he took the 
command of one, and Oliver of the other ; the latter 
leading his army against Egbert. Something must be 
done to employ Helena in the play, so they soon set- 
tled that she should serve the army with provisions. 
They reigned over La Sarraz, and made strict laws ; 
indeed, their play pleased them so weU that they 
agreed to meet the next day to continue it. 

Oliver was a lively boy, and had as much inclination 
for a soldier's life as Egbert had. Although they 
fought against each other, let it not go imremarked, 
that their friendship was sincere and lasting. 

Day after day, as soon as Oliver left school, and 
could leave home, he went to his friend Egbert ; their 
mutual friend, Helena, appeared, at least once or 



twice a week, with a little basket on her arm, filled 
with bread, chestnuts, and a bottle of water, to play 
her part as dealer of provisions at the tent. She ge- 
nerally came with Oliver, for they had been accustomed 
to play together, as they were the children of near 
neighbours ; but it usually happened that, before the 
game was finished, Helena became Egbert's prisoner,— 
a proceeding to which she appeared not to have the 
slightest objection. This was the only cause of dissen- 
tion between them ; but they never showed it before her. 

Oliver disputed sometimes, but not often. Helena 
was fond of both her friends. Oliver was a pretty en- 
gaging boy, with a good carriage, and was much better 
dressed than Egbert ; but, at the same time, the little 
maiden remarked that nature had bestowed her gifts 
far more bountifiilly on Egbert than on her richer friend. 
The former was very handsome, with fine dark hair 
and eyes, and his whole countenance beamed with in- 
telligence, which had much more value in her eyes 
than fine clothes, which any tailor can make. 

Between love and war, — dissentions and reconcilia- 
tions, — summer and autumn passed away, and when 
winter came, their campaign ended. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Before the next winter arrived, Oliver came to Egbert 
one day, with a countenance of great importance, and 
said to him, — " In the year 1644 we have been carry- 
ing on war with goats, but when I fight in 1645 it will 
be in earnest ; only think, Egbert, my father has had 
a letter this morning from my uncle, who is a colonel 
in the Emperor's army, and he is so kind as to offer me 
an appointment as lieutenant, if I join the army next 
spring. I shall be sixteen years old then, and my fa- 
ther does not wish me to remain any longer in La Sar- 
raz, and to become nothing better than a goatherd. 
Are you not delighted ?'' 

" Wherefore then should I be so ? " said Egbert, 
hanging down his head. 

" Aye, that I shall be soldier and a lieutenant ; in- 
deed I shall soon be a captain, and then a major. You 
shall hear of me! Yes; you shall hear wonderful 
things of me, that I promise you.'' 

*' That I readily believe ; and I rejoice in your good 
fortune, although I do cry so bitterly. When you are 
gone, I shall feel quite forsaken, whom shall I have 
to care for me, when you, dear Oliver, are absent T* 

" Well, dear Egbert, I am very sorry to leave you ; 
but you will still have Helena to play with you ; the 
maiden has a good head, so you can give her half your 
army." 
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** What are you thinking of, Oliver ? To imagine 
that I should carry on war with a little girl ! Perhaps> 
when you are gorie, she will never come again, but 
will become a sedate yoimg lady, and never trouble 
herself again about me." 

"Do take comfort, dear Egbert, and pray do not 
cry so. In a couple of years I shall return to La 
Sarraz ; and you will hardly believe your eyes, when 
you see me with moustaches, a sword by my side, — 
here a wound and there a wound, — ^you will scarcely 
know me.'' 

" That I believe, Oliver ; and you will much less 
know me. How should the proud warrior think of 
even asking after the poor goatherd? I know, too 
well, that he will be forgotten." 

" Fye, Egbert, it is not kind of you to speak so ! 
Indeed, indeed, if I should ever become a field-mar- 
shal, and return to La Sarraz, my first enquiry would 
be after you. I promise you this ; and here is my 
hand upon it. Here is also my pocket knife, with a 
mother of pearl handle ; — take that as a pledge, — take 
it as a remembrance of me, and keep it for my sake." 

** Do you not know, Oliver, that a friend should 
never make a present of a knife. People say that it 
cuts love, and divides friends ; but I do not believe it. 
I will take it ; and if you should forget me, when we 
meet again, I will hold it up before your eyes, and 
say, * Oliver, our friendship is destroyed.' " 

'* If I were so unworthy, I should deserve to have 
the knife struck into my heart. But do rejoice with 
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me, Egbert. I have made out a plan in my own mind, 
that will make you happy." 

" Do tell it me then ! '' 

** If in a few years I shall become a captain, and 
return to La Sarraz, I will then take you back with me 
to join the army." 

" No, Oliver, I should like better to go with you in 
the spring, and become a private soldier^ or a common 
trooper. You belong to rich parents, and are at once 
made lieutenant. But I will be brave, and will gain a 
lieutenancy through great deeds in battle ; so do agree 
to take me with you." 

" That cannot be, Egbert ; you are not yet fourteen 
years old ; you are too young ; you could not carry a 
musket." 

" But the drum ;" said Egbert " and I know I 
could attend to the horses ; — ^I can be a baggage-boy." 

" That will not do either, Egbert ; the boys who 
drive the baggage waggons never go into battle : there 
is nothing that can be done for you, at present. So 
wait patiently, until I re- visit La Sarraz, and then I 
will take you back with me to the camp ; and you shall 
be at once made a sergeant. You can both write and 
keep accounts well, and I will do my best to make the 
colonel take an interest in you. So cheer up, dear 
Egbert ! " 

Poor Egbert could not restrain his tears, and Oliver 
had enough to do to comfort him. Egbert declared 
that he would no longer remain a goatherd, but when 
spring came, he would go and join the army. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

All happened contrary to the expectation of the two 
friends. Egbert became more melancholy, and more 
thoughtful, from day to day ; not even the company of 
Oliver, nor the merry smiles and cheerful jokes of 
Helena, could drive away his sadness, — ^poor young 
boy! 

One day, as he sat on the slope of a hill, lost in one 
of his sad day-drivns, he was roused by the fierce 
barking of his dog, and could not, at first, divine the 
cause, for his flock had wandered away from him ; and 
the autumnal winds had blown the leaves from the forest 
all over the pasture. The dog sprang, barking before 
him, first on one side and then on the other, in great 
distress. Egbert rose from his seat, and went a few 
steps forwards, trying to find out what was the matter. 
He looked down, at last, into the valley beneath, and 
there, to his horror, perceived a wolf, tearing to pieces 
one of his goats, in front of an old hollow tree. Eg- 
bert snatched up his crook, and ran as fast as he could 
to attack the wolf, led by his dog ; — ^the wolf had fled* 
but the poor goat was quite dead, and much torn. 
The yoimg goatherd stood before it, trembling with 
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fear, at the thoughts of the punishment which he well 
knew would ensue. But he soon recovered himself; 
he took the poor dead beast, and covered it over with 
dry leaves, twigs, and stones, then went back to his 
flock, and, at the usual hour of evening, drove them 
home. As soon as it was dark, he put on hb ^mday 
clothes, and made the best of himself taking the re- 
mainder in a small bundle ; and then set out on his 
travels. 

The owner of the goats appeared on the following 
morning, when the discovery was made, and gave the 
alarm, but the lad could not be found ;— every place 
was searched, but in vain. The lamentations of his 
poor father were most distressing. 

When Oliver and Helena heard the news of Egbert's 
flight, they were as inconsolable as the old man. 
Though everybody wondered how it could be that 
Helena should grieve about a goatherd ; and Oliver's 
tears wfiie laughed at by his parents, who chid him 
for his folly. 

One day a letter was put into Oliver's hands, by a 
labourer who came from the neighbourhood of Ro- 
manier ; it was from Egbert, giving him the history of 
how the wolf had killed the poor goat, and that he had 
then run away, partly from fear of punishment, and 
partly because he was weary of spending his life as a 
goatherd, and had determined to seek hb fortune in 
the wide world. 

" Do not fear, Oliver," wrote Egbert, " I shall not 
starve, I have learned to work ; pray tell my history 
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to Helena, that she may not be anxious about me, and 
also to my father, to whom I will send the first money 
that I earn, to help and support him. Your knife I 
have with me, and shall keep it as long as I live ; it 
always reminds me of you so strongly, that I cannot 
even l^ok at it without shedding tears. Perhaps the 
next time we meet may be in battle." 

Oliver was overjoyed to hear of his friend's safety, 
and could not resist showing Egbert's letter to every- 
body ; but when he took it to Helena, she wept aloud, 
and pressed it to her heart. 

Oliver passed a melancholy winter, without his 
friend ; for he had been so accustomed to the society 
of his dear Egbert, that he keenly felt the want of his 
spirited conversation. 

It was fortimate that many preparations had to be 
made for Oliver's journey. He had farewell visits to 
pay to his friends and relations at Romanier, Vevay, 
and Nyon. On his return he found everything in readi- 
ness for his starting, and when Easter was over, he 
set out to join the emperor's army in Germany. 

Little Helena was overwhelmed with grief, and wept 
as bitterly in parting with Oliver, as when Egbert ran 
away in the autumn. The little girl's sorrow, how- 
ever, was not of long duration; she was soon com. 
forted. And Oliver, when he had once left Switzerland, 
and breathed the air of Germany, and found himself 
among soldiers of all nations, with sounds of war 
around him, — ^forgot Egbert, La Sarraz, Helena, pa- 
rents, and everything. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Young Oliver found his uncle at Vienna, and went 
with him to the camp at Presberg. Here he fought 
under the command of Field-marshal Goetz, against 
Ragotski of the Seven Mountains. Oliver soon became 
accustomed to the scenes of war, and the smell of 
powder was now quite familiar to him. For the first 
three months, his uncle made him fight as a volunteer ; 
he proved himself so brave in this situation, that he 
was at once made lieutenant. When first he joined 
the army he was called a milk sop, but he now bore 
the title of " the little hero." 

I could relate great deeds of Oliver's bravery and 
daring, when he fought in Bohemia, Hungary, and 
Bavaria, but such scenes are better described by Schil- 
ler, [in his " Thirty Years' War." Oliver won his 
laurels then. I must add, that while the young Swiss 
was ever brave in battle, in the camp he was discreet? 
temperate, and retiring; — gentle, yet firm to those 
under his command; — pimctual himself, and more 
strict with himself than with others ; — ^full of respect 
and obedience to his superiors. 
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This good conduct helped him to rise in the service. 
He accompanied the general to the capital ; and was 
considered so good an officer that he was promoted to 
be captain, and led on a squadron of heavy cavalry, 
under the command of Count Hassfield, in the cam- 
paign of the Poles against the Swedes. He was a 
great favorite with all the officers, and lived among them 
in the greatest harmony. Every one held this young 
man in the highest estimation, excepting one officer* 
Coimt Asperlin of Bacon, who appeared to have a 
peculiar dislike to him, although he was also a Swiss, 
being the son of the Count of Bavoir. 

Asperlin, himself, met with no attention, but that 
which his high rank commanded, and few troubled 
themselves much about him, as they found nothing in 
him to care for. But, though neglected by others, he 
did not neglect himself, for he lost no opportunity of 
boasting of his rank ; and of expressing his total in- 
difference to those beneath him, as if they were a far 
lower order of beings than himself. Among those who 
cared little about Count Asperlin, was Oliver, — possibly 
this was the cause of Count Asperlin's displeasure, for 
he declared that he would never rest until he had driven 
him out of the regiment. Oliver took no notice of 
this threat. 

Oliver had once, probably when in a bad humour, 
complained to his fellow-officers of the wearisome pro- 
ceedings in the imperial army ; and, that for want of 
opportunity, he could not distinguish himself. He 
also spoke of unjust promotion in the army, and that 
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nothing was given, but to birth and rank, when, in 
fact, merit alone ought to be rewarded. Irritated, 
through contradiction, he went on still further, and 
asserted that in the Turkish army all was conducted 
with sense and justice ; and he would bet, that if he 
were in the service of the Sultan, before three years 
were over, he should rise to be a Pasha of the Three 
Horse Tails. 

Asperlin made use of this ; he noted down all that 
Oliver had said, and took the opportunity of relating 
it to the general, who greatly admired and valued 
Oliver, when the latter was in attendance upon him. 
Oliver thought it beneath him to take any notice of 
Asperlin's having told the general, though he felt much 
vexed with himself for having said that he should be- 
come a Pasha of Three Horse Tails. From that time 
many people called him " Pasha." 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Oliyeb did not take this ill; but a rumour spresid 
through the regiment, that he was of low birth ; and, 
that in his native town, he had never done anything 
more remarkable than tend a flock of goats upon the 
mountains. 

At length, Oliver found out the source from whence 
this report proceeded. It was from none other than 
Count Asperlin. The moment this came to his know- 
ledge, he resolved to chastise the slanderer, and im« 
mediately went to his quarters, but found that he had 
set out at day-break, on a journey to Switzerland; 
having obtained leave to visit his friends. 

Oliver resolved to follow him, and lost no time in 
ordering his horse; he was quickly mounted, and,, 
having easily found out the way that Asperlin had 
taken, he put spurs to his horse, and galloped off at 
full speed. 

About mid-day he reached a small town. In firont 
of the inn, .he observed a groom holding Asperlin's 
horse in readiness for him to proceed on his journey. 
Oliver sprang from his horse, and giving it in charge 

c 
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to the servant who had accompanied him, hastened 
into the house. He was conducted into the salle-a- 
manger. There sat Count Asperlin, in cheerful con- 
versation with a young officer, both were speaking 
French, and two glasses filled with wine stood before 
them. Asperlin was on the point of leaving, and had 
just taken his friend's hand when Oliver entered. 

Without noticing the stranger, Oliver went up in- 
stantly to Coimt Asperlin, and accosted him for the 
past, as a slanderer and defamer ; he then raised his 
hand, and struck his countryman so heavy a blow, that 
he knocked him down together with the chair on which 
he had been sitting. In the scuffl'e, the dinner table 
was upset, all the wine spilt, and the dishes and plates 
broken to pieces ; such a crash called the attention of 
every one in the house ; it seemed as if an earthquake 
had happened. Oliver could not help laughing, as he 
saw the young nobleman stretched on the floor, sur- 
roimded by the fragments of the feast. All the in- 
mates of the house, — ^host, hostess, waiters, men and 
maids, — ^hurried into the room, iA a state of terror^ 
Asperlin, with some trouble, at last disentangled him- 
self from the table-cloth, broken service, meats, soups, 
wine, and the upset table, and stood up in a state of 
great agitation; he stared wildly about him, and, 
pointing to Oliver, whom he knew had given the blow, 
exclaimed, " Wretch ! you shall account to me for 
this with your blood." He then rushed out of the 
room, mounted his horse, and, gathering his cloak 
around him, rode off with his isuite. 
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Olirer still stood at the window, laughing, and 
watching Asperlin's departure, when the strange officer 
put his hand upon his shoulder, and said, " Sir, what 
can have caused you to treat Count Asperlin with such 
violence ? What offence can my friend have given you, 
to warrant such gross chastisement without the least 
warning ? You have insulted me, for Count Asperlin 
is my countryman, and my friend ; I will spare him 
the trouble of chastising you, — come with me to the 
gates of the town. 

" Why not here, on the spot ?" said Oliver ; who, 
after summoning the landlord, and ordering a good 
dinner to be prepared in another room, closed the 
door, drew his sword from its sheath, and waited for 
his opponent. 

The stranger was soon ready ; he was the most hand- 
some man that Oliver had ever beheld ; but he waited 
not to scrutinize his features, for he was eager for re- 
venge, and they were on the point of commencing, 
when the stranger suddenly dropped his uplifted arm, 
and said, with a quick, enquiring look, '^ In order that 
I may know who my antagonist is, will you be so good 
as to tell me your name ?" 

" Oliver of La Sarraz," was the reply. 

'* I thought as much," said the stranger, " and I am 
Egbert.'^ 

The two yoimg men immediately embraced each other 
with their bare swords in their hands, and were almost 
wild with happiness at finding themselves together 
again. 
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CBtAPTER VII. 

As Egbert and Oliver sat together over their wine, 
they could not l^lp looking at each other, with the 
greatest satisfaction and pleasure. The two play- 
fellows had questions without end to ask one another. 
Each expressed surprise at the growth of the other, 
and how manly each now appeared. Each wished to 
know the age of the other. This was not hard to 
reckon. It was full ten years since they had last met 
upon the stone bridge near La Sarraz, so this made 
Oliver twenty-six years old, and Egbert twenty-four. 
Oliver now insisted upon hearing all Egbert's adven- 
tures, from the day on which he left his father's house. 
But Egbert first requested that Oliver would relate his, 
and all he knew about La Sarraz, which he did ; and 
then Egbert asked about Helena, but of her he could 
learn nothing, even if she still lived, or was an angel 
in heaven. 

Egbert now related his own history, according to 
Oliver's wish. ** You know, Oliver, that I ran away 
from my father's house in La Sarraz, and the cause ; 
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I did not distress myself, during my journey, as to my 
own fortunes, but was much grieved at the uneasiness 
I must have caused my father. I was a strong, healthy 
boy, nearly fourteen years of age ; I had learned to 
work, and to bear all weathers — cold and heat were 
the same to me. Dainties, I had never been accus- 
tomed to, — ^my wants were few, — I felt convinced I could 
soon make my way ; — I had already two shillings, and 
with this I felt quite rich. I never ceased running un- 
til the night was half gone ; as soon as the moon set, 
I seated myself by the road side, to eat a piece of bread 
that I had brought with me. I drew from my pocket 
your gift, — the knife, — ^to cut my bread with. I could 
not help crying as I thought of you ; the sight of the 
knife made you almost present to me ; I felt quite lost 
without you.'* At these words, Egbert held up the 
pocket knife, with the mother of pearl handle, to his 
friend, and said, — " Oliver, you see I have kept it 
safely !" Oliver could not resist immediately jumping 
up and embracing the young man. 

Egbert continued, " As I sat and w^t, I thought 
of your being a gentleman, and that when you joined 
the army, you would at once become a lieutenant, 
whilst I could never expect to be anything better than 
a conmion soldier. This made me very sorrowful. I 
made numberless plans, how to earn money, and to 
become rich, so as to dress myself well, and appear as 
the son of a gentleman, that I might apply to a Gene- 
ral for an appointment. I was constantly indulging in 
this dream, and, at last, something came of it. I 
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went to Pontarlier ; here I was taken into the service 
of a respectable man. I pleased him so well, that he 
advanced me, in a few weeks, from the stable and the 
wood-house, into the dwelling-house. Here I was 
better clothed, and at first I played the part of waiter, 
but on my master finding out that I could both write 
and keep accounts well, he made me his secretary ; and 
soon remarked that I wrote a better hand, and kept 
accounts more correctly, than himself. I received a 
handsome weekly salary, and my master's wife and 
children were very kind to me. I could not have been 
more fortunate, but, notwithstanding, I coidd not be 
happy ; — ^the deeds of the great Conde kept me awake 
night after night. People spoke of little else, than the 
great victories on the Rhine. I read every newspaper, 
pamphlet, and story-book, old or new, that came 
within my reach, with the greatest eagerness. Sooner 
than I had ever imagined it possible, I had the good 
fortune to enter the army. A sudden illness deprived 
me of my kind master ; he died in the spring of the 
year 1645. His widow gave me a very handsome pre- 
sent, when she discharged me ; and I now wrote to my 
father for the first time, begging his forgiveness, and 
telling him of my good fortune. I then announced to 
him my intention of forthwith joining the army. I left 
Pontarlier, and crossed the Rhine at Basle, in search 
of Conde*s army. When I reached the outposts of the 
French, I requested to be taken to the commanding 
officer; they led me to the Marquis de Bellefonds* 
' Well, young man, what do you want ? ' said the Mar- 
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quis, in a harsh voice. I told him that I was a Swiss, 
of good family, but that all I had inherited from mj 
father was courage, and a sense of honor. That I had 
a great desire to serve under the victorious banners of 
the Prince of Conde, and hoped, through good con- 
duct, to obtain his good will. Whether it was my 
youth, or the manner in which I answered all the ques- 
tions put to me by the Marquis, or the enthusiastic 
anxiety to become a soldier which I betrayed, touched 
him, I cannot tell ; but not long after this interview? 
in which he promised not to forget me, I received a 
sword and uniform, while my name was entered in the 
secretary's book as a volunteer. 

" I went daily into battle ; I was never absent ; and 
became such a favorite of the Marquis de Bellefonds, 
that he kept me always near him ; wherever he went, 
he expected me to attend him. The sanguinary battle 
of Arlesheim, in which the Bavarian general, Mercy, 
perished, soon took place. Here, in spite of my youth, 
I was able to assist my patron. Once, when a ball 
having killed the standard-bearer, our troop was about 
to take flight, I hastily dismounted, * Where are you 
going ? ' cried the general ; * To victory or death,* re- 
plied I, snatching up the standard, and rushing on- 
wards ; some of the soldiers, perceiving that the 
standard was not lost, but carried by a mere boy, were 
ashamed to run away, and so followed me, thus more 
were encouraged to follow, until, at length, the whole 
company returned to their ranks, and we pushed for- 
ward. 
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* You are a brave young fellow,' said the Marquis, 
coming up to me, as we were enjoying our evening's 
rest, and embracing me in the presence of all the sol- 
diers. And he must have mentioned me to the Prince 
of Conde, for on the following day, the Prince sent for 
me. The Marqms and many other officers were pre- 
sent. The Marquis presented me to the great hero. 
' Ah ! ' said the Prince, looking kindly at me, but ra- 
ther astonished to see such a youth, — ' So you are 
Bellefonds' volunteer.' He praised me, and gave me 
a commission. From this moment I was called ' Belle- 
fonds' Volunteer,' — my greatest desire was to do honor 
to the name. After the peace in Germany, I served 
under Turenne, in Flanders. I have now the honor 
of being entrusted by the marshal, with a mission to 
the Count of Hassfield, which has given us the plea- 
sure of this meeting. You have now all my history." 
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CHAPTER Vni. 

The two young men rode back together to the camp. 
By Egbert's intercession with Count Hassfield, Oliver 
was fortunate enough to get leave of absence for six 
months, that he might visit his friends and relations at 
La Sarraz, having been absent for ten years. 

'* I will hasten to the marshal," said Egbert, " and 
also request a month's leave of absence to visit my 
friends in Switzerland. What happy days we shall 
have together, when we get home. We will erect an 
arbour upon the little grass plot, near the stone bridge, 
where you and I, and the little Helena, can sit to- 
gether, and talk over the delights of our childhood." 

The two friends now parted, fiill of joy at the pros- 
pect of so soon meeting again. Oliver packed up his 
things and set out on his journey into Switzerland, at- 
tended by two servants. How his heart beat as he 
drew near to his native town, and the mountains rose 
up before him in all their grandeur. It appeared to 
him, the same as if he had left it but yesterday. But 
as he drew nearer, he perceived many changes ; though 
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trifling ; such as a new enclosure, or the disappearance 
of a hedge or a summer-house. He looked with as- 
tonishment at every newly-erected huilding. What 
had seemed to him, when a child, quite large, now 
looked very small. The church spire, which in his 
youthful days, seemed almost to touch the clouds, ap- 
peared much lower. The streets, which he had once 
thought so broad, now seemed to have grown narrower ; 
his father's house, even, was much smaller than he 
had imagined it to be. 

It is impossible to say whose joy was the greatest* 
when Oliver made his appearance at home. The whole 
town was in a state of excitement at his unexpected 
arrival. Everybody wished to see the once Uttle Oliver, 
who had become so fine a young man, and so distin- 
guished an officer in the imperial army. 

The day after his arrival, he set out on a round of 
visits to all his old neighbours and acquaintance ; and, 
naturally enough, the little Helena was not forgotten. 
How astonished was he, when she came into the room 
where he was chatting with her parents ! She had 
grown up into a most lovely woman, and when she 
approached him, blushing deeply, he became almost 
giddy with confusion and astonishment. The beautiful 
girl gave him such a kind look of welcome, that must 
have even melted a heart of ice, and Oliver's heart, 
instead of being made of ice, was most susceptible ; — 
he took his old play-fellow's hand, and raised it to his 
lips ;— shy and reserved, he knew not what to say to 
her. Helena, quite unembarrassed, looked at her 
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former playmate from head to foot, and spoke to him 
naturally and kindly; her easy, confiding manner of 
speaking brought him to himself again. 

From this moment, an imconquerable passion was 
kindled in Oliver's heart. He paid a daily visit to He- 
lena's parents for the sake of seeing her, whose cheer- 
ful, even temper quite enchanted him, and made him 
feel as if he was in Paradise ; — but this did not last long, 
for Helena did not return his passion ; and this gave 
him great pain. The charming girl was the same to 
every one, and would never listen to a word of love ; she 
was just the same as she was ten years ago, when they 
used to play with the goatherd ; — ^happy and confiding. 
Although Helena was now nineteen years old, she did 
not feel a bit more for him ; — ^indeed, she would not 
allow any one to win her love, and made many very 
unhappy by her refusals. 

Thus passed weeks and months. The hsmidsome 
young warrior was much thought of by the girls of La 
Sarraz, Vevay, and Lausanne ; he laughed and flirted 
with all, except Helena ; — though, certainly, he was 
sometimes malicious enough to try to make Helena 
jealous, but in vain. She remained just the same, 
sometimes she would good naturedly joke him about 
his loves, and he, in return, would call her a pretty 
hypocrite. She kept him in such awe, that he never 
dared to utter a syllable of love in her presence. But his 
anxious countenance shewed, plainly enough, his deep 
devotion. At last, however, he was struck with shame 
at his condition, and strove hard to conquer his pas- 
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sion. To assist himself, he set out on a short tour in 
the neighbourhood, but this did him no good ; for he 
only felt well when breathing the same air with his be- 
loved Helena. 

About this time, a report reached Oliver which had 
never been mentioned to him, by either Helena or her 
parents. While Helena was staying at Lausanne, she 
had become acquainted with Count Asperlin, he had 
paid her great attention, and trusted to his rank and 
fortune for success. Having determined to quit the 
army, and remain at home, he made a formal offer of 
marriage to Helena's parents, on her behalf. The pa- 
rents were over-joyed at Asperlin's offer, and felt much 
honored by it. They soon found Helena, and hastened 
to inform her of what had passed, at the same time 
feeling sure of her consent. 

But Helena was quite of a different opinion, she 
neither cared for the Coimt nor his riches, and had no 
desire to become the Coimtess von Asperlin. So, not- 
withstanding all the entreaties of her mother, and the 
angry speeches of her father, she gave a most decided 
refusal. 

Oliver had only been told of Asperlin's proposal, and 
had not heard of Helena's positive refusal. He 
thought of Asperlin, as his happy rival, and wished 
him dead, a thousand times over. But when reason 
returned, he did not, on calm reflection, find that he 
should gain anything by his rival's death. This ru- 
mour was a sad blow to him, and he became more and 
more melancholy. 
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Helena remarked it, — it made her unhappy, and she 
tried to cheer and comfort her friend. " How can I be 
cheerful, when I am so imhappy," said he. "I love 
you, I adore you, and you are engaged to another, you 
are the bride of Count Asperlin !" 

Helena smiled, and answered, in an unembarrassed 
manner, " I am no man's bride, — Count Asperlin pro- 
posed for me, but I could not accept a man for whom 
I feel perfect indifference. I wish to retain you as my 
Mend, but I beg you will never think of being any- 
thing more to me ; you may love me, but desire no- 
thing more from me than you did, when I was a little, 
innocent child. I possess a heart capable of sincere 
friendship, but love, of which most people think so 
much, I look upon as folly. When I have witnessed 
other people making love, it has always appeared laugh- 
able and absurd. I hope you will become a sensible 
man, dear Oliver, and continue so. Do you wish to 
marry ? if so, I shall have much pleasure in helping 
you to find a wife, but from all such unreasonable re- 
quests, pray spare me ; for I have an [unsurmountable 
aversion to matrimony. I am very glad that we under- 
stand each other^ and as this explanation has taken 
place, let us never touch again upon the subject." 
Here it ended : with Helena the matter was soon set^ 
tied, but Oliver did not so readily resign himself to his 
loty though, luckily, an agreeable diversion came to 
his aid. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

At last, an event, which Oliver had long though vainly 
hoped for, unexpectedly took place. His friend, Eg- 
bert, one day entered his room, and the two Mends 
warmly greeted each other. 

" But this is only a flying visit," said Egbert, " my 
stay must be very short. I could not obtain leave of 
absence, but, instead of it, am sent on a mission to 
Milan. I can spend eight days at La Sarraz, for I 
have travelled night and day to give the time." 

Oliver was quite over-joyed, all his melancholy dis- 
appeared ; he introduced his friend to his parents, and 
they begged him to stay at their house, during his 
visit to La Sarraz. 

The whole town spoke of the former goatherd's suc- 
cess with pleasure ; as he passed along the streets^ 
every one rose to look at him through the windows. 

" Who could have thought it ?" said all and each, 
as they saw him pass by. His noble bearing, his light 
and active step, his agreeable countenance, his fine 
features, and affable manners, soon won for him, every 
heart. 
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All looked at his dark, bright eyes, with a feeling of 
pride and love ; every one was of the same mind. 
They spoke of his fine black hair, of the splendid 
moustache that adorned his lips, and of his military 
appearance, with his sword by his side ; and how he 
greeted first one and then another. If the ladies of 
La Sarraz had ever read such a history, they would 
have thought it credible, to have seen their " Apollo 
in the garments of Mars." 

Egbert visited all his relations, in turn. Hii? father 
was dead. But he went with Oliver to visit his old 
play-fellow, Helena. 

*' You cannot imagine what a beautiful girl she is 
grown," said Oliver, as they proceeded together to- 
wards her parents' house, " but so prudish ; and as 
cold as ice. Beware of your heart ! " 

Helena had already heard of Egbert's arrival. She 
well remembered how good-looking he was as a goat- 
herd, and heard the report of his having become such 
a handsome man, quite naturally. But when he en- 
tered the room, where Helena was sitting with her pa- 
rents, she felt an unaccountable, though agreeable, 
tremor come over her ; she could scarcely return his 
greeting with proper courtesy. Her graceful figure 
filled Egbert's mind with pleasant recollections. Her 
eyes shone with soft brilliancy, and as she spoke to 
him, her cheeks were suffused with blushes. Fortu- 
nately no one made any observation on the pretty 
maiden's embarrassed manner, nor upon the frequency 
of Egbert's visits at her father's house, during his short 
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stay at La Sarraz. The neighbours were all so pleased 
with Egbert, that they determined to pay him every 
sort of kind attention. So some gave dinners ; others, 
balls ; and many made parties to see remarkable places, 
or gave large entertainments at the neighbouring plea- 
sure gardens. 

Naturally enough, the mountain pass, where the 
little goatherd had carried on war against Oliver, was 
not forgotten ; and when Helena's parents proposed 
giving an out-door entertainment, Helena fized upon 
her favorite spot for the tent to be pitched. The party 
consisted of all their near relations, uncles, aunts, and 
cousins, with all the most agreeable people in the 
neighbourhood. 

It must be remarked that in this excursion the very 
same thing occurred that usually happened when they 
were children. When they set out for their walk, He- 
lena took Oliver's arm, but, by some chance, she at 
last found herself leaning upon Egbert's. They wan- 
dered on together, forgetting Oliver, and all the gay 
company, so completely were they absorbed in their 
own happiness. This was the first time they had vi- 
sited the field of battle of their childhood, and when 
they reached the place, and found themselves among 
some bushes in the valley, they sat down. 

Egbert then exclaimed with great earnestness, taking 
Helena's hand in his, " Oh ! that we were children 
again ! You remember how happy we used to be, He- 
lena ; — then, I always made you my prisoner^— now, 
all is changed, and you have made me your's." 
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*' If that be so, Egbert," said Helena, blushing 
deeply, " you ought not to have come, to run away 
again so quickly." 

" Perhaps, my sweet Helena, it would have been 
better if I had not come at all." 

"Perhaps! dear Egbert? No; why so? It is bet- 
ter that you have come. WiU it not lighten your cares 
to dwell in paradise for a short time ! Is not a little 
pleasure worth paying for?" • 

" You are right, my Helena. To be by your side, 
only for one moment, is worth all I have lived, or can 
Kve, for. If we are to part for ever, life will have no 
charms for me, I shall then only wish to die." 

" You are wrong, Egbert. It is folly talking in this 
strain; — ^pray cease to cherish thoughts like these. 
What should hinder me from spinning out of one happy 
moment a whole life of bliss ; — as in after years, the 
presence of that one happy moment Uves in the mind, 
as a delightful vision." 

" That is only a dream ! " said Egbert. 

" Call it what it what you will ; I call my life but a 
dream, and my dream, life,'' said Helena. 

" You are more reasonable than I am, Helena ; thus 
you think it makes no difference, whether we are near 
each other, or a hundred miles apart ; to me it is not 
so ; and to you." 

Helena remained silent ; tears rolled down her cheeks, 
and she could not utter a word. Egbert threw his arms 
around her, and they promised to love each other. 

They had much to talk of, which I will not tire the 

D 
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reader by repeating. Although Helena loved most 
passionately, no one had the least idea of snch a thing, 
— ^not a soul had the shghtest suspicion of their mutual 
attachment. 

Eight days were soon past, and Egbert prepared for 
his journey. But, imable to withstand his beloved 
Helena's urgent entreaties, he consented to remain an- 
other week, and one of her sweetest smiles amply 
repaid him. They promised to be faithful to each 
other, and to write frequently; so everything was 
said to give each other comfort at parting. Egbert 
promised to return in two or three years, and claim his 
bride, — ^if he did not then return, she must not think 
him neglectful of her, but that he was detained xm- 
avoidably. The second week flew quicker than the 
first, and Egbert had to hasten over the Alps to Milan. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Not a soul in La Sarraz had the slightest idea of the 
attachment that existed between Egbert and Helena ; 
there was no difference in their manners to each other, 
from the first hour to the last, that any one could re- 
mark upon. Even Oliver, had not the least suspicion 
that any attachment existed between them. 

Indeed, Helena appeared more gentle and kind, in 
her manner towards Oliver, after the departure of Eg- 
bert, and treated him with a tenderness and attention 
that quite surprised him ; — so different from her con- 
duct to him formerly ! He took it for a growing at- 
tachment to himself,— such as he once thought her 
incapable of. She, certainly, sought his society, in 
preference to that of any other person, and conversed 
with him, with evident pleasure; — the greatest cor- 
diality existed between them. As the bosom friend of 
Egbert, he had become to her as an exalted and trea- 
sured being, and, in truth, her great delight was to 
hear him talk of Egbert, — of whom he had so much 
to relate. 

This great intimacy was remarked, with much un- 
easiness, by Helena's parents ; indeed, they wished 
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Oliver was a thousand miles away from La Sarraz :— 
as the negociatioas for Helena's marriage with Count 
Asperlin were far from successful, — and as the good 
people were very anxious to see their daughter a Coun- 
tess, they could not help writing to Count Asperlin, to 
inform him of their apprehensions. The consequence 
was, that Count Asperlin lost no time in repairing to 
La Sarraz ; where he was received by Helena's parents, 
as their future son-in-law ; and as such, he took up his 
abode in their house. 

Only imagine, the first meeting of Oliver and Count 
Asperlin ! They met, treating each other with chilling 
civility. None could have thought for a moment, that 
they had ever met before, so guarded was their man- 
ner towards each other. 

Helena treated her destined husband with haughty 
coldness, and tried every moans in her power to dis- 
courage him. Her parents reproached her bitterly; 
but all in vain. Count Asperlin cared not for her cold, 
disdainful treatment of him, nor i'or her obstinacy ; and 
told Helena's parents, without ceremony, that she was 
acting the part of a foolish, prudish girl; and, that 
when once the marriage had taken place, all would be 
changed. The parents came to the same conclusion ; 
and agreed that it was the only way to treat their self- 
willed daughter, to betroth her to Coimt Asperlin, 
without delay. 

Poor Helena ! She wept and besought them not to 
force her to m^rry Count Asperlin, — ^but she could not 
prevail upon them to listen to her entreaties ; so deter- 
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mined were they to sacrifice every thing to their owii 
wishes. 

Thus, the betrothal of this ill-assorted pair was 
accomplished, amid great rejoicings. All the town and 
neighbourhood congratulated Helena on the event, 
which they naturally supposed must be agreeable to her. 

Oliver suffered severely ; his state of mind was fear- 
ful. He vowed to sacrifice everything to save Helena. 
In his despair, he asked her if he had not better free 
the world, and her, of such a wretch as Count Asper- 
lin, and added, that he had an old score against him, 
which he should be glad to pay off. Helena quietly 
answered, " It is not worth the trouble. Fortune will 
play her part. The lot which he reckons upon will 
turn out quite differently from the one which is des- 
tined to await him.'* 

Oliver was much astonished at this answer ; he had 
not in the least expected it. In fact, he had great 
cause for astonishment ; for since the day that Helena 
had been betrothed to Count Asperlin, a most unex- 
pected change had come over the young lady, which 
was remarked by every body, as well as by her parents, 
who were quite overjoyed at the change. 

As a bride elect, Helena certainly appeared to re- 
sign herself to her fate ; — ^but was as cold and distant 
as ever to her betrothed. She now, however, accepted 
a most costly present, which she had before refused. 
He thought himself well repaid, by gaining permission 
to kiss the tip of her little finger, when he presented her 
with a magnificent string of pearls, and a splendid dia- 
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mond ring. She, also, listened with patience to all 
the arrangements for the impending marriage ; and 
showed no distaste to the subject ; all she requested, 
was, that it might be delayed for a couple of weeks 
longer, — to which request he cheerfully assented ; as it 
would enable him to have the preparations to receive 
his bride, making at his castle, completed ; which 
could not have been the case, without this delay. 

He talked to her about the alterations he was making 
in the castle, and asked her opinion about the new ar- 
rangements — which he hoped she would approve. She 
listened to him, with apparent interest ; which he was 
rather surprised at, — and, moreover, she promised to 
be moderate in all her wishes, and expressed a hope 
that she might not give him trouble. 

Oliver execrated all women, from his heart. He 
never could have believed, that a girl of Helena's proud 
and determined disposition, could have so suddenly 
changed her mind. 

La Sarraz had now lost all its charms for him ; — ^he 
longed to be gone, and to join his regiment again ; but 
his parents anxiously requested him to remain with 
them a little longer, and he had not the heart to refuse 
them. 

He, now, seldom called upon Helena, or her parents^ 
having experienced a great change in their manners 
towards him. Even Helena treated him with a dis- 
tance and coldness, which plainly showed that she no 
longer looked upon him as a friend ; — therefore, he felt 
more pain than pleasure in her company. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

One day, when Oliver met Helena, to his great asto- 
nishment, she drew him aside, and said, '' When the 
clock strikes nine, this evening, meet me in the garden, 
at the back of the house. Mind, you do not fail ! " 

Although Helena had made him very angry, yet, he 
did not fail to obey her. 

About nine o'clock, when all was dark, he climbed 
over the hedge, into the garden. A moment after- 
wards, Count Asperlin's bride elect joined him ; she 
led him to a seat, under a large plane tree, and taking 
his hand within her's, said, " Dear Oliver, you have 
often declared to me, that you would sacrifice every 
thing for my happiness." 

" I am a man of my word,'* replied Oliver. 

** You will consent, then, to do what I ask ? " 

" Certainly," replied Oliver. " Only put me to the 
proof. I will meet death, if you desire it." 

" Good!" replied Helena. "Then I solemnly de- 
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clare to you, that no power upon earth shall make me 
become the wife of Coimt Asperlin/' 

" Is it possible ? '* exclaimed Oliver. " Why, then, 
did you allow yourself to be betrothed to him ? " 

" That I might be left in peace for a time," replied 
Helena. " Listen to me, Oliver ; my parents, without 
a spark of pity, would coolly sacrifice me to Coimt As- 
perlin and his riches. Therefore, I have determined 
to leave them, and to consider them as lost to me for 
ever. So, from this moment, I stand alone. They 
threaten to force me to marry Count Asperlin ; to-mor- 
row, I leave this house and La Sarraz, if possible. I 
have relations in France ; will you conduct me to them ? 
I have already sent off the greater part of my ward- 
robe ; it left my father's house ten days ago." 

Oliver was quite astoimded; but, without a mo- 
ment's thought or consideration, as to the consequences, 
he said, " Certainly." 

Helena pressed his hand, with gratitude. He felt 
overjoyed, and almost overcome, by such unlooked for 
happiness. What would he not have risked, for such 
a moment as this ! It was like a bright and happy 
dream. 

Helena drew him gently towards her, and said, — 
**Will you send off one of your servants towards 
Jougne, to-night ? To-morrow evening, at ten o'clock, 
I will be at the cross-road, near the Obema gate, and 
I shall expect to meet you there. You vtdll, I am sure, 
select a good and safe horse for me, and one that is 
swift." 
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Helena was gone, before he could give her an 
answer. 

Oliver, bounded over the garden hedge, with a light 
heart, in his way back to his feither^s house, to fulfil 
the commands of his beautiful mistress. He sent off a 
groom, on the road to Jougne, as soon as possible ; he 
then, packed up his things ; wrote a farewell letter to 
his parents, in which he told them of his sudden de- 
parture, saying, — ^he thought it better to spare them 
the pain of leave taking ; — ^he left the letter on his 
dressing-table. About mid-day, he mounted his horse 
and rode to Lausanne, under pretence of visiting a 
j&iend. 

He did not remain there long, but rode back, to- 
wards La Sarraz, and went into a wood not far from 
the town, where one of his servants was waiting with 
a led horse for Helena ; he had secreted himself in an 
old hovel, that was generally used for keeping wood 
in, — ^where Oliver found him. 

When the town clock struck ten, and all appeared 
still, Oliver went towards the gates of the town. He- 
lena soon made her appearance, attired as a boy ; her 
dress was that of a page of honour, over which she 
wore a large cloak, closely wrapped around her. Oliver 
immediately placed her upon her horse, and they set 
out upon their journey. At first they rode very gently, 
but as soon as they were out of reach of the town, 
they set off at full speed. 

It was early in the morning, when they arrived at 
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the place where the groom had been directed to meet 
them, with fresh horses. They found all in readiness > 
and Oliver lost not a moment in placing Helena upon 
a fresh horse, and moimting another himself, which 
enabled them to keep up at full speed. They did not 
stop once, until the evening, when they came to a 
small village, situated in a narrow mountain valley. 
Oliver was very anxious to get on to the next town, 
where he felt sure of finding good accommodation for 
his beloved Helena ; but she declared that she was so 
fatigued, that, if she proceeded a step further, she 
should die. 

Of this, he could have no reason to doubt, after the 
long ride she had taken ; — her weariness was so great 
that she allowed herself to be lifted from her horse, 
and carried unto the house, instead of attempting to 
walk. A scanty meal was set before them ; and after 
Helena had satisfied her hunger, she desired to be 
shown to her chamber. The accommodation at this 
little village inn was very poor, — ^but it afforded one 
small, clean, neat, little room, for Helena, with a little 
bed in it; the linen was of snowy whiteness, whic 
looked very inviting to a weary traveller. Oliver tried 
the lock of the door, to prove if it was a good one ; 
and, finding that it was, he begged Helena to lock her 
door before she retired to rest. 

On parting for the night, they agreed to set out on 
their journey again, by day-break. Helena thanked 
Oliver for all his kindness to her, and shook him 
warmly by the hand; and, as she bade him «* good 
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night," she called him, her kind preserver. She went 
into her room, and locked the door, according to |^01i- 
ver's desire. 

After two sleepless nights, Oliver was no less weary 
than Helena ; he threw himself upon his hed, without 
taking off his clothes, — placing his sword and pistols 
by his side, so as to be ready in case of need. He had 
desired the people of the inn to call him before day- 
break, and was soon in a deep and heavy sleep. 

Day had dawned some time, when he awoke ; he 
sprang up joyfully, feeling quite refreshed, — ^he ordered 
the horses to be got ready, and then repaired to He- 
lena's room, to rouse the lovely sleeper, — the door was 
still closed ; — at first, he knocked gently, then a little 
louder, but received no answer. He became afraid 
that something must be the matter ; he called to her, 
from time to time, entreating her to answer him, but 
all in vain. At last he became almost frantic, and 
knocked at the door so violently, and called so loudly 
that the host and hostess, with all their household, 
proceeded up- stairs to know what was the matter; for 
they feared some accident had happened to the young 
gentleman. Oliver was seized with no unreasonable 
fear, that Helena was suffering frota over-exertion, and 
had injured herself by the fatigue of the previous day^ 
so much so as to be too much exhausted to speak. In 
his anxiety he broke open the door, and, on entering 
the chamber, what was his horror, to find the room 
empty! From the appearance of the bed, Helena 
could only have lain down upon it without undressing- 
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Where could she be? What could have become of 
her? was a mystery to all the house. On looking 
roimd the room, Oliver observed that a window was 
open ; — so he no longer felt in doubt as to what had 
become of his beloved ; — ^he made certain that they had 
been traced ; and that the poor girl had been stolen 
away in the night, by Count Asperlin. 

The landlord and landlady, with all their servants, 
solemnly avowed that they had not heard a sound, du- 
ring the whole night, — ^but that perfect stillness had 
reigned throughout, both within and without; — ^no 
stranger had arrived, not so much as a horse, or mule, 
or waggon, had passed by. 

Search was made for Helena, in every comer of the 
house and garden, both before and behind ; and every 
possible enquiry made, but no clue could be gained, 
as to where she had been taken. All the means made 
use of to discover her, proved fruitless. 

Oliver almost lost his senses ; his distress of mind 
was fearful. He felt quite certain that she had been 
carried off by Count Asperlin, and by no other. Most 
probably, the poor girl had fallen into a deep and heavy 
sleep, from the fatigue she had undergone, and that 
Asperlin had entered, through the window, and with 
some of his followers, had managed to lift her, gently, 
from the room ; and, having placed her on a horse, had 
carried her off, without noise, — so as not to rouse any 
one, not even Oliver. 

Oliver ordered his servant to saddle his horse, and 
bring it to the door, immediately ; — he mounted, and 
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rode off as fast as the animal could carry bim, towards 
La Sarraz, — resolved to free Helena, even at the risk 
of his own life. 

In the way, he asked every body he met, whether 
they had seen Helena ; — ^he heard all sorts of news 
from travellers, but none that he cared to hear, or 
sought to learn. 

The day ended without bis obtaining the sligbteftt 
clew, as to where the robbers bad taken I|elena. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

Upon full consideration, Oliver resolved to go to La 
Sarraz, on the following day ; he accordingly set out, 
as soon as it was light, the next morning. 

He had not proceeded many miles, before he heard 
the sound of horses, trotting towards him. The soimd 
came from a bye-way, not from the high road on which 
he was riding. All of a sudden, a rider sprang upon 
him, and thimdered into his ear, — " Stop ! you vile 
wretch !" at the same time drawing his sword. It was 
no other than Coimt Asperlin. 

*' Slanderer ! Deceiver ! It is well that I have found 
you !'* cried Asperlin, furiously, — " Dismount from 
your horse this instant. I demand satisfaction, you 
infamous rascal ; you shall pay for nmning away with 
my bride elect with your blood, nothing less will satisfy 
me ; you despicable, contemptible, worthless. Pasha !'* 

With these words, Coimt Asperlin sprang from his 
horse ; his followers surroimded Oliver's men ; they 
could make no resistance, being unarmed, while As- 
perlin's were all prepared for an attack, — thus Oliver's 
men were secured, before they became aware of their 
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enemies intention, so sudden and unexpected were their 
movements. Oliver dismounted in an instant, and drew 
his sword, ready to meet his antagonist. 

The duel was of short duration, — Count Asperlin 
soon fell, mortally wounded. His followers filled the 
air with their cries and lamentations. Oliver knelt 
down by the side of the dying man, and said to him, — 
'* Miserable man, the Pasha has now received compen- 
sation for the many undeserved insults you have put 
upon him. Why did you, always, take every oppor- 
tunity of persecuting me ? Confess to me, what you 
have done with Helena ; and die not with a falsehood 
on your lips ! '* 

" Vile wretch ! " cried Asperlin, " my blood be upon 
you ! It is you who have robbed me, of Helena. You 
had better take the poor child back to her parents, or 
you will die under the hands of the executioner.*' 

" Persist not in falsehood, I pray you, in this your 
last^our/' said Oliver, feelingly, " but tell me where 
Helena is ? " 

" That is impossible. It is you, who ought to tell 
me ; for it was you who stole her away.'* " Oh ! oh !" 
cried Asperlin, " Come to me ! help me ! I am in tor- 
ture ! Come, come !*'— cried he to his followers, and 
he fell back, exhausted, and soon breathed his last. 

Oliver questioned each of Asperlin's followers closely, 
if they could give him any information as to where he 
might find Helena ; but each said he had come out 
with the Count, in search of her ; and they told Oliver 
that he was suspected of having carried her off. 
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Oliver was now convinced that Count Asperlin was 
innocent; and that he had really come in search of 
Helena. Being satisfied of this, he threw himself 
upon his horse, beckoned to his servants to follow him, 
and returned to the village he had left that morning. 
It was evening when he reached the inn, where he had 
lost his beloved. 

No one had been able to gain any information about 
the young lady. Every person, coming and going, had 
been questioned. The news had spread through the 
whole town. Every place had been searched to find 
the missing guest. Some were led on by curiosity, 
others by persuasion, to aid in discovering Helena's re. 
treat, — but all in vain. No tidings could be gained. 

To poor Oliver, the case was quite inexplicable ; he 
now gave up Helena, as lost to him for ever. 

After what had happened, between Count Asperlin 
and himself, he knew it would not do for him to re- 
main in the coimtry any longer. He was, therefpre, 
obliged to hasten out of Switzerland, to escape from 
the officers of justice, who would, without doubt, be 
sent to take him into custody, on account of Count 
Asperlin's death, and on suspicion of having run away 
with Helena. At day-break, he bade adieu to the un- 
fortunate little inn, and hastened over the Rhine into 
Germany, journeying on to join his regiment, with all 
possible speed. 
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CHAPTER Xni. 

AxL that had befallen Oliver, during his absence from 
his regiment, appeared to him like a dream, as he 
now fell into the usual routine of the garrison, with 
all its sameness. Days, and years, passed away, but no 
tidings of Helena reached him ; although he had often 
written to his friends, both in La Sarraz and the neigh- 
bourhood, to try and gain intelligence of Helena ; yet 
he could not learn anything about her. 

His love for her, was as ardent as ever. Time had 
not diminished it, in the least ; although his youth had 
ripened into manhood, his feelings were not changed — 
he saw with the eyes of his youth, and loved with the 
heart of his boyhood — ^he was as firmly impressed, as 
formerly, with her perfection. No woman he had ever 
met, was half so beautiful, in his eyes ; nor, to his 
mind, so amiable ; — ^he thought of Helena as the most 
perfect creature in the world. Oliver's parents had 
been dead some years, so he gave up all idea of ever 
returning to La Sarraz. La Sarraz could not furnish his 
mind with any agreeable recollections ; for the thoughts 
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of Asperlin's unconquerable hatred, even in death, and 
of Helena's cruel parents, would have embittered even 
a passing visit to his native town. So he resolved to 
spend his life as a soldier, and remain a bachelor. 

Ten years glided by, without any occurrence worthy 
of the reader's notice, probably, also, not worth Oli- 
ver's, and he still remained steadfast in his resolution. 
Certainly, he laughed and talked with many a fair and 
beautiful girl, — all of whom, were evidently delighted 
to dance with him, and flattered by his attention ; al- 
though he was no longer young, he was still very hand- 
some, and many a tender heart fluttered when he drew 
near. Nevertheless, he never once thought of love or 
marriage ; — ^his whole heart was absorbed in his profes- 
sion ; — ^the most agreeable intelligence that he could 
learn, was the announcement of some new engagement. 
• The disturbances in Hungary, and the powerful as- 
saults of the Turks, soon called for his services. To 
his great gratification, Emperor Leopold kept up a 
constant quarrel with them. 

In the year 1663, the brave and wise Grand Vizier, 
Achmet Kiuperli, made an attack upon Hungary, at 
the head of one himdred and forty thousand men. 

The Hungarian States being dissatisfied with the 
Austrian government, afforded but a weak defence. 
Their vassals amounted to scarcely twenty thousand 
men, and when combined with the imperial army, it 
was very little stronger. Emperor Leopold gave the 
command to the brave and noble General Monticuculi. 

The Turks and Tartars pushed on to Presburg and 
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Moravia ; and it was no wonder, that they carried every 
thing before them, — they took forty thousand Christian 
prisoners, and condemned them to slavery. 

The distress of the Emperor was very great, and in 
his need, he called upon Germany, the Papal States, 
and France, for aid. They listened to his appeal ; but 
the assistance they gave him was very inadequate. 
France supplied six thousand men ; which, together 
with the army of Germany, amounted to scarcely fifty 
thousand. 

Oliver had many opportunities of distinguishing him- 
self, in ^the early actions of this campaign. In one 
engagement, from some error, he was taken prisoner 
by the Turks ; but was fortunately rescued by one of 
his own soldiers, on whose account he had turned back, 
and had got severely wounded. 
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CHAPTER XrV. 

In about a month, Oliver had quite recovered from his 
wound, and was preparing to return to his post; 
when, by an unexpected occurrence, he was detained 
in "Vienna. 

One day, he was aroused from his couch by the 
sound of trumpets in the street ; he rose up, and went 
to the window, to look out. It was a French regiment 
that was passing through. 

Oliver almost lost his senses, on observing a French 
officer, close behind the General, whom he immediately 
recognised, as his old friend and playfellow, I^bert. 

" Egbert ! Egbert !*' cried he, stretching out his arms 
into the street. 

The officer immediately looked up, and appeared 
somewhat startled, but laughed, and greeted him with 
a salute, and as he went on, he looked back from time 
to time, and waved his hand in a friendly manner. 

Oliver lost not a moment in following the regiment, 
and was not long in overtaking it, and finding the offi- 
cer whom he sought. He had not been mistakeni he 
was, indeed, his old friend, Egbert. 
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He accompanied bis friend to the quarters, to which 
the regiment was proceeding. 

Oliver and Egbert were almost overpowered with 
joy, at having met again, — ^they did not part, until 
Egbert had engaged to sup with Oliver. Accordingly, 
Oliver went home, to prepare a fitting banquet for lus 
friend. 

In the evening, when Oliver was sitting quietly en- 
gaged with a book, he heard a gentle knock at the 
door ; a moment afterwards, Helena stood before him, 
followed by Egbert. For some time, Oliver was un- 
able to speak or move, so great was his astonishment. 

Egbert and Helena embraced him, in turn. The first 
question Oliver put to Helena, after he had recovered 
himself, was, " What brought you to Vienna ; and 
how did you get here ? " 

" With my husband," she replied ; " I never leave 
him ; where he goes, I go." 

'* Are you Egbert's wife ?" cried Oliver, much over- 
come. 

" We were married ten years ago. How is it that 
you are ignorant of this? I wrote to you and ex- 
plained everjrthing. Surely my letter can never have 
reached you," said Helena, evidently much distressed. 

" Not a line has ever reached me," replied Oliver. 
" But is it really true, that you are married to Egbert ? 
Is it possible that you are his wife ? I verily believe 
I must be dreaming." 

" Be assured, dear Oliver," said Helena, we were 
greatly distressed at receiving no answer from you, and 
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fully believed you were irreconcilably angry with us ;— 
I felt how richly I deserved your displeasure, your an- 
ger and indifference. So, after all, you are in igno- 
rance of all that has happened; — ^therefore, it must 
now be my task, to tell you by word of mouth, that 
which cost me many bitter tears to write. And in 
vain did I look for the pardon, I so humbly craved, 
and longed for, which I now trust will be given before 
I relate my history. Dear Mend, will you pardon me ?" 

At these words, Oliver caught her in his arms, and 
imprinted kisses of pardon upon her lips. 

Oliver was very generous, in not asking for an im- 
mediate explanation ; but waited patiently until Helena 
had regained her wonted composure. 

Helena related her history, as follows : — 

'* You remember, dear Oliver," said Helena, *' my 
strange conduct in my father^s house, at La Sarraz. I 
confess, I always felt the most affectionate regard and 
sincere esteem for you ; and looked upon you as my 
most faithful and valued friend. I had no belief in 
such a feeling as passion : for that, however, I was 
severely punished. 

" When my husband made his appearance at La 
Sarraz, the veil fell from my eyes, — it was then, and 
only then, that I knew what it was to love, — ^not the 
slightest emotion did I ever feel before. 

'' How it happened, I cannot tell, that in the short 
space of a few days, such an intimacy should have 
sprung up ; which I always imagined, must take years 
to form. 
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*' Egbert, however, learnt my melancholy situation ; 
— ^he advised me to fly. My situation was a desperate 
one ; and, as I felt that life without Egbert was not 
worth having, I consented to all he proposed. All that 
was necessary was arranged. Egbert went to Milan. 
We wrote to each other secretly. I lulled my parents 
and Count Asperlin into security, by quietly consenting 
to be betrothed, and cheerfully going through the ce- 
remony. I graciously accepted all the Count's presents, 
which were costly and magnificent ; and listened pa- 
tiently to all he spoke to me about ; and I appeared to 
show an interest about the arrangements he was mak- 
ing in his castle, to receive me. 

<< My costly trousseau, I sent on to Basle. As soon 
as Egbert announced his return, day, hour, and place 
were appointed, vrhen and where we were to meet each 
other ; — ^thanks to you, dear Oliver, that all fell out so 
fortunately. 

" I dare say you have not forgotten how determined 
I was to stop at that miserable little inn ; my motive 
for so doing was, that Egbert was waiting for me, in 
the neighbourhood. 

As soon as I found all the house had retired to rest, 
and all was still, I crept out of the inn, and made my 
escape ; fatigued as I was, I hastened through the little 
village street as fast as possible, and got out of the 
town. ITie hope of so soon seeing Egbert, gave me 
fresh strength and spirits. I knew he could not be 
far off, as he had promised to meet me near this place 
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about midniglit. I had not proceeded more than a 
quarter of a mile, when I had the joy of hearing him 
approach. To describe my happiness, is impossible I 
At 'the entrance of a wood, a carriage was waiting, 
into which we both stepped ; and off we started in an 
instant. Our journey was prosperous, — ^we met with 
no hindrance of any kind. Egbert brought me to 
Brussels, where we were married ;—<dter which, the 
first thing I did was to write to you, and beg your for- 
giveness, for having treated you so very imgenerously, 
after your noble and disinterested conduct to me ; — ^to 
which letter we never received an answer." Thus 
Helena finished her history. 

Egbert told Oliver, how he had spent the last ten 
years in imdisturbed happiness ; and added, that He- 
lena and himself had seldom passed a day without 
talking of him. " Indeed," said Egbert, " I was re- 
joiced to find myself among the number of those sent 
by our King, into Hungary, to assist your Emperor, — 
as it gave me some hope that I might meet you, or at 
all events, give me a chance of hearing of you, if you 
were still alive, — ^which had long been the cherished 
desire of my heart. I was honoured with a place in 
Coligni*s corps. 

*' My good fortune has been greater than I could 
have believed, to have been possible. 

" To have found you ! and for you to have forgiven 
us!" 

" Look at this," said Egbert, drawing from his 
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pocket the knife with the mother of pearl handle, *' the 
old knife is safe and sound. It has not destroyed our 
fiiendship." 

Oliver pressed the hand of his friend with warmth 
and affection, and said, " When we were boys, and 
played with the goats, did you not always capture my 
faithless Helena ! It is impossible for me to be angry 
with the handsome Paris, therefore I cannot destroy 
Dion." 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Thbee of the hkppiest weeks in their lives were 
spent together. Each day, was to them, a day of re' 
joicing. Oliver's love for Helena was not altogether 
suhdued, — strong feelings of emotion touched his 
heart, — however much he tried, he could not extinguish 
his old passion for her ; hut most manfully and honour- 
ahly did he try to conquer himself. 

Happily, Egbert was free from jealousy ; and He- 
lena had no weakness. 

Egbert's regiment was now ordered to proceed into 
Hungary. He left his wife at Vienna, as it would 
have been unsafe for her to have gone with him ; — ^he 
left her, hoping to return in the winter, and to join 
her there, after the campaign was ended. 

A few days after Egbert's departure, Oliver was also 
obliged to join his regiment. He did not, however, 
quit Vienna, without having first made arrangements 
for the comfort of his beautiful friend. 

I will not attempt to describe the sorrowful parting 
of this happy trio ; nor the campaign in Hungary. It 
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is well known, that the Grand Vizier, Achmet Kiuperli^ 
advanced towards Presburg ; that General Monticuculi 
encamped near the little village of St. Gothard. That 
a decisive battle was fought, which ended on the first 
of August, in which the Christians completely defeated 
the revered Muhamed, and gained the victory. 

Oliver fought with his accustomed bravery, in this 
battle. The Turks made an obstinate resistance. The 
bravest, under Oliver's command, fell right and left, — 
but nevertheless he pressed forward with those who 
remained, and received the honour, which he richly 
deserved, of being promoted, on the field of battle to 
the rank of major. General Monticuculi had for- 
tunately remarked, how skilfully and bravely he had 
commanded the wreck of his regiment. 

Oliver's happiness at his own promotion, and his 
rejoicing over the victory, was, in a few days, sadly 
embittered. Anxious to learn the fate of his friend, 
Egbert^ who was also in the engagement near St. 
Gothard, he made enquiries of a French regiment, and 
learnt the sad intelligence that Captain Egbert had 
fallen by the sword of the Turks. 

With tears Oliver read upon the list of the dead and 
wounded, the name of his Mend. 

With his wonted impetuosity and daring, Egbert 
had put himself at the head of a squadron, and charged 
the enemy, whose force being far superior to his own, 
immediately surrounded and overpowered him ; perceiv- 
ing his mistake, he soon plainly saw that he and his 
followers would all be cut down ; he retreated, sword 
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in hand, forcing a passage, — ^it was too late, however, 
— ^his retreat was stopped, — and now hegan a horrihle 
slaughter,— only ten or twelve men returned to the 
regiment, and they were covered with wounds ; all the 
rest, together with Egbert, had fallen by the sword of 
the enemy. Egbert's body was found beneath a heap 
of slain Janissaries, frightfully disfigured with wounds, 
crushed, and slashed to pieces. 

Thus ended the life of the brave Egbert. Oliver's 
distress and grief was indescribably great ; — ^he fell 
into a state of profoimd melancholy, and his mind be- 
came quite depressed ; he longed for death, and sought 
it, — ^he threw himself, in the next engagement, where 
the battle raged the fiercest, with desperate determina- 
tion. Wherever danger was most apparent, he was 
sure to be found, — he sought for death in vain. 

The campaign ended too soon for him. The brilli* 
ant victories near St. Gothard, together with the re- 
newal of a twenty years' truce with the Ottoman Porte, 
were unvalued and disregarded by Oliver ; he retired to 
Neuhausel, and his regiment returned to the garrison. 

It was a long time before Oliver could compose his 
mind sufficiently, to announce the sad tidings to He- 
lena, of her husband's death. At length, when peace, 
or rather a truce, was declared publicly, he took 
courage ; but foimd that Helena had already heard of 
her sad loss, from General Coligni, Egbert's former 
General, who had written to break the sad news to 
her, soon after the battle, — having felt a sincere regard 
for Egbert. 
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The shock she received, on learning the fate of her 
husband, was so great €is to bring on a severe iUness, 
from which she was only just recovering, when Oliver 
arrived at Vienna. 

Oliver's arrival was a great comfort to Helena ; imtil 
he came, she knew not with whom to consult as to her 
future plans ; her money was all gone, and she felt 
herself in a forlorn condition, — ^in a land of strangers, 
— alone, — ^without a single friend or relation. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

As soon as Oliver could obtain leave of absence from 
his regiment, he went to Vienna. 

The beautiful young widow received him, as the 
friend of her late husband, with renewed vehemence 
of sorrow. 

It was settled, that Madame Egbert should go to 
Brussels, and take possession of her property, which 
her husband had left entirely at her disposal, and then 
return to Vienna, to be near her husband's old and 
faithful friend, Oliver. 

Helena accomplished her journey. 

The diversion of her thoughts, by the change of 
scene, was very beneficial to her mind and health. 
The formalities of business, transacted by agents, de- 
tained her for more than a year in the Netherlands. 
During the time, however, Oliver kept up a constant 
correspondence with the early object of his affections ; 
his feelings towards her were just the same as they 
had ever been, — ^his heart had never changed. — 

The little merchant of former years ; — ^the blooming 
maiden, who announced to him that he could never be 
more to her than a friend ; — ^the charming widow of 
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thirty, in her weeds, was far more beautiful in his 
eyes, and her manners towards him were more amiable 
and tender than formerly. 

The letters that passed between them became filled 
with sentiments of affection towards each other. Oli- 
Ter declared that his attachment was as warm as ever ; 
and that he had never loved any one but herself. 

At length, Madame Egbert returned from Brussels, 
to meet her friend at Vienna, according to appoint- 
ment. Oliver hastened from Linz, to meet her. 

Their first meeting was full of tenderness ; and each 
expressed thankfulness, at being spared to meet again. 

Helena was so much overcome as to be unable to 
restrain her tears, — she wept aloud, and said to Oliver, 
^* I am alone in the world,— deserted and forlorn, — 
without friends and relations. You alone, dear Major, 
can I call my friend, and to you I seem entirely to 
belong." 

*' And to whom do I belong?" replied Oliver. " I 
am also without relations or friends. Heaven seems 
to have smiled favourably upon me, and to have given 
me back the playmate and choice of my youth.*' 

Oliver had already engaged and prepared most com- 
fortable and convenient apartments for the beautiful 
widow, in the neighbourhood of his own house. 

Helena knew not how to thank him sufficiently for 
his kindness and attention. Both became happier than 
they had been for a great length of time ; indeed, they 
became necessary to each other; but still did not 
change their condition, — the same feelings governed 
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their hearts. At last, Oliver made up his mind to 
Bpeak to Helena, and one day he said to her, " Your 
heart is surely mine, and mine alone, Helena;" and 
he added, '' To whom else ought it to belong ; give 
me your hand, dearest Helena. Such a case as ours* 
may never happen again to two mortals ! " 

" I consent to your request, Oliver," said Helena. 
'* If I can add to your happiness, I feel it my bounden 
duty to grant you all you desire. I have no right to 
refuse you anything, great or small." 

This answer, so honestly and pleasingly given, de- 
lighted Oliver, — he dwelt upon the words that fell from 
her sweet Kps with rapture. 

Helena became the wife of Oliver; they were a 
happy and amiable couple. Their life passed happily 
and agreeably amongst a few noble-minded, intellectual 
friends, who had sought their acquaintance soon after 
they came to Vienna. 

Nineteen years after their marriage, Helena died. 
Her illness was greatly increased by terror and distress, 
during the siege of Vienna by the Turks, in 1688. 

Oliver believed he never could survive his loss ; he 
sought out situations of the greatest danger, when 
fighting against the Turks, without his wish being 
gratified. The imperial soldiers, at last, thought him 
invulnerable, as no ball ever hurt him. He always 
escaped imwounded, although he was ever to be seen, 
where danger was the greatest ; when surrounded by 
the enemy, with balls fiying all around him, he stood 
harmless. 
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Vienna was at length saved from the dominion of the 
Tnrky by the heroic spirit of John Sobieski, king of Po- 
land ; but the fortresses of this country still remained 
in their power. The ancient town of Madscharen, on 
the banks of the Danube and Ofen^ which in Hungary is 
called Buda^ had been in their possession many years. 

The Turks considered these towns as their bulwarks 
against Christendom and the inhabitants of the West. 
On this account, the choicest and finest of their troops 
were quartered in Buda, and the command was given 
to Apti Pasha, as being the wisest, most judicious, and 
fortunate of the Ottoman generals. The best of the 
Turkish troops were also under his command. 

This Apti, who soon became of importance to Oli- 
ver, as one may well believe, had, before he was Pasha, 
contributed not a little, as Aga, to the conquest of the 
ialand of Candia, so bravely defended by the Christians 
in 1660. 

As Seraskier, it was this wise and redoubted Apti^ 
who took the fortress of Eaminieck, in Poland, in 1672. 
The Sultan made him Pasha of Bender, for this victory. 

When the Grand Vizier, Kara Mustafa, was killed 
in 1683, before Vienna, and the whole army was in a 
state of disorder and confusion, Apti was placed by the 
mnssulmen at its head, and sent back to the walls of 
Buda. He immediately repaired to the commander of 
the fortress, to announce the death of the Grand Vizier, 
who had died of his wounds, and Apti related all that 
had happened. 
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CHAPTER XVIL 

The Austrians fought for two years in Hungary, in 
vain. Buda seemed throughout impregnable. In the 
simmier of 1686, the Duke of Lorraine advanced with 
fresh forces against the place; — ^Prince Maximilian 
Emanuel of Bavaria and Prince Lewis of Baden served 
under him ; so that three renowned generals, at the 
same time, joined to destroy Buda. The works were 
carried on with unremitting zeal. The continued storm- 
ing of the fortress was fearful ; and all must have been 
lost, but for the skilful and determined defence of the 
undaunted Apti Pasha. 

In the mean time, the enemy advanced with their 
guns along the trenches, and approached nearer and 
nearer to this strong town. The Duke of Lorraine 
sent the Count Eonigseg to the Pasha, with a letter, 
to challenge him. The Pasha's answer was, '' Dea<^ 
and Destruction." The letter was tied round with red 
silk; an emblem of the contents. This Spartan an- 
swer exasperated the besiegers, — their ardour was 
redoubled. 
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The Pasha probably expected help from the Grand 
Vizier, who was in the neighbourhood with an army 
of observation. This was driven back by the Duke of 
liOrraine; and in the mean time, a breach was ef- 
fected in the walls of Buda. 

When the breach was sufficiently wide, it was re- 
solved to take the fortress by storm ; — ^the desperate, 
undaunted bravery of the Pasha alone caused the be- 
siegers to hesitate. They hoped, if they repeated the 
challenge, and offered him honourable and liberal con- 
ditions, he would most likely be disposed to enter into 
terms for a surrender. The next question was, — Who 
is to be sent ? Prince Lewis of Baden, in whose regi- 
ment Major Oliver served, recommended him as the 
most active, and most to be depended upon, of all his 
officers. The commission was therefore given to Major 
Oliver, to go to Buda, to try and persuade the Pasha 
to Borrender, as all chance of a deliverance was past. 

On the contrary, should the Pasha refuse to sur- 
render, to declare to him, that the fortress would again 
be stormed, and every effort made to take it and the 
town ; that no quarter would be given ; but every one 
in the place would, without mercy, be put to the 
sword. Major Oliver obeyed. He rode towards the 
fortress, accompanied by an officer, interpreter, and 
trumpeter. He was admitted ; and soon reached the 
palace of the Pasha. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

Afti Pasha is described as a tall, handsome, and 
powerful looking man, from fifty to sixty years of age. 
He received the delegate of the Christian army with the 
innate hauteur and stateliness so peculiarly characteris- 
tic of the Turks. Robed in the rich flowing dress of 
the East, his majestic figure appeared almost gigantic, 
as he rose from his seat. The Pasha waved his hand, 
and Oliver proceeded to deliver the commission en- 
trusted to him with dignity, firmness, and courtesy. 
The Pasha stood before him with all the coolness of a 
conqueror ; he fixed his eyes upon the speaker, until 
the interpreter translated his words into Turkish. 

A most unaccountable smile stole over the Pasha's 
countenance, during this interview, which Oliver re- 
marked, and waited for an explanation from the stately 
mussxdman ; he did speak, however, but seemed as if 
doubtful how to decide. At length, he asked the Ma- 
jor, through his interpreter, — ^what his name was, 
where he came from, how long he had been in the 
service, and to which regiment he belonged ? 

Oliver briefly answered these questions, and b^;ged 
the Pasha to be so good as to declare, whether, or not, 
it was his intention to surrender Buda« 
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The Pasha, seemingly lost in meditation, walked to 
the end of the splendid saloon, and wandered from 
one side to the other, till he suddenly left the room ; 
but after a short time he returned, and placed himself 
before Major Oliver. " Fa reteri te geins, y fari reteri 
le min ! " said the Pasha, hastily and pointedly. Oli- 
ver looked to the interpreter ; but he did not under- 
stand what the Pasha had uttered, and looked first at 
his master and then at Oliver. 

The Turk now repeated his words, slowly and dis- 
tinctly, " Te dio, fa reteri te geins, y fari reteri le 
min ! " (If you vdll withdraw vnth. your people, I will 

retire with mine.) 

It was the patois of La Sarraz. Oliver felt as if he 

had dropped from the clouds, to find himself in Buda, 

and to hear the language of his own country fall from 

the lips of the Pasha. Still more astonished was he 

to perceive the pocket knife vdth the mother of pearl 

handle, between the Pasha's fingers, who at last held 

it up before him. Oliver narrowly observed the sudden 

rush of emotion in the Pasha, his countenance, and his 

figure ; — ^yes, truly, it was Egbert, and no other. 

Oliver told his attendants to retire ; and Apti Pasha 
desired a Turkish officer to take care of them, and to 
give them refreshment. The door of the saloon was 
scarcely closed, ere Egbert and Oliver broke forth into 
prayers of rejoicing, at having been permitted to meet 
again in this world. 

*' Must we still stand as enemies against each other, 
noir our heads are becoming silvery, as we were wont 
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to do in childhood, when we formed our armies of the 
goats I tended ? '* cried Egbert. " Tell me, if you 
know, where our little merchant, — ^my Helena, is ? " 

Oliver was deeply grieved and distressed at this ques- 
tion, and wept aloud. As soon as he could compose 
himself, he related ever3rthing that had happened. The 
battle near St. Gothard, where, twenty years ago, they 
supposed that Egbert had lost his life, and how they 
lamented him. 

He then went on to say, that he had married Helena, 
and that she had now been dead some years. 

" Her ashes rest in peace ! " said the Pasha, with a 
quivering lip, and moistened eye. *' Her pure and 
blessed spirit expects us both to join her in the realms 
of peace and love ; we will not lament ; she is still ours. 
There is a place for us all in our heavenly Father's 
palace ; and if, in this life, we do his holy will, the 
change will be but as from room to another, for the 
soul never dies." 

Major Oliver walked round Egbert, and looking at 
him said, " But are you still a creature of this earth ? 
Are you really alive ? Have you then become a Mus- 
sulman ? And are you the dreaded Apti Pasha ? How is 
it ? I could almost swear my eyes and ears deceive me." 

" Oliver, we will breakfast together,'' said ]^bert; 
and he led the Major into a magnificent room, where a 
table was spread with the choicest viands, while by a 
look, Apti's servants understood his wishes, and ful- 
filled them. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

As soon as the servants had disappeared, and the 
Mends were alone together, Egbert unravelled the 
mystery of his present position to OHver. 

'' I can well imagine that every one concluded that 
I was killed at St Gothard/' said the Pasha, '^ because 
I believe that not one of my people returned alive ; I 
was one of the last that was struck down, and my 
horse was shot from under me. The Janissaries im- 
mediately came and disarmed me, making me their 
prisoner ; but they did not rob me ; owing, as I after- 
wards heard, to the Grand Vizier's express commands 
to that effect. Subsequently, I was sent, under the 
care of a provincial renegade, to Constantinople, and 
given in charge to a man named Ali Muhamet ; — I soon 
gained his confidence, for he was an amiable, and very 
kind-hearted man. When the Grand Vizier came back 
to Constantinople, Ali made known to him, that I was 
greatly skilled in the arts of war, especially in artillery, 
and in the construction of fortifications. I was called 
upon to make out different plans; which were sub- 
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mitted to the Qrand Vmer, and he often sent for me, 
to converse with him on military subjects. 

I hoped, that when the war ended, they would re- 
lent, and ^ve me my freedom, and I ventured, one 
day, to express this, but the Grand Vizier immediately 
replied, ^' You must not think of it. You were al- 
ready numbered with the dead, when I saved your life ; 
freedom is your's, if you will serve under the Porte. 
Take the turban, and I will make you an Aga on the 
spot. You will rise, by your great talents, to the 
highest dignities within a very few years. You have 
served twenty years under the French, and with all 
your courage, zeal, and knowledge, the highest rank 
you have attained is but to that of captain. There is 
something very unintelligible in the Christian character. 
In order to prove a man's worth, they bring forward, 
not himself, but his ancestors and their possessions ; — 
they judge him by their courage and sense, not by 
his own ; — ^thus, by virtue of the high-sounding titles 
of his ancestors, he gains dignity. Take this turban, 
and you are an Aga. 

These proposals were painful and disagreeable to me, 
as I did not like to appear ungratefrd to the Vi^er, in 
not complying with his wishes. Ali Muhamed tried 
every argument to persuade me to listen to these ge- 
nerous proposals ; he spoke of the immense wealth of 
the Mussulmen, and that three parts of the world 
were governed by them ; — ^in fact he left no stone un- 
turned to induce me to agree to them. You cannot 
imagine how perplexed I was. The Qrand Vizier sent 
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for me frequently ; but always dismissed me in anger. 
Once he said to me, " Fool ! if the King of France 
were to send his troops to my aid, in a war in which I 
am engaged, do you think that you could then bear to 
fight by their side, imder my leaders?" When I 
bowed, he said, " You are my slave ; and are no 
longer the property and subject of your king. All I 
require of you, is to fight by the side of my brave men. 
Is there anything dishonorable in that? I will re- 
ward you nobly ; — ^the French could not honor or re- 
ward you as I will do. What prevents your joining my 
army ? You are not bound by any oath to the French, 
now ; — ^your oath was broken by your imprisonment. 
By the rights of war you belong to me. Why do you 
hesitate ; — ^it is nothing more than a senseless prejudice 
that prevents your becoming a General Ofiicer in the 
service of the Sublime Porte ? " 

I replied, " Sir, if I abandon my belief, and forsake 
my God, who will believe or place confidence in me ? " 

The Grand Vizier shrugged his shoulders, with a 
look of scornful pity, and said, *' Fool ! Is not your 
God the same as ours ? Is there one God for the Chris- 
tians, and another God for the Turks ? Your God is 
my God, and there is none other besides Him. Who 
desired you to forsake your God and mine ? But as to 
your belief; I defy you to find a better. Know you 
the belief of Mahomet, the Great Prophet ? 

As I replied in the negative ; he said, " Go, and 
learn his sacred doctrines, as they are contained in the 
Koran." 
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From that day I received visits firom many learned 
Mohammedans. During the first years of my imprison- 
ment, I had studied the Turkish language^ and was 
now perfectly master of it. We differed much upon 
religious subjects ; indeed, my knowledge of theology 
was very slight, for I had never pursued that study. 

One of my would-be>converters had a fine under- 
standing ; and I took the greatest delight in his con- 
versation. All their trouble was, however, in vain, for 
they could not convert me. They tried to inspire me 
with a taste for mosques, — ^which others had done be- 
fore, — but to no purpose. At last, my friend said, — 
'' Listen to me. Strive no more about religion ; against 
Gk>d, and the expectation of eternity, but against the 
use of wine and opium. I took you for a wiser and 
more sensible man than you are. Know then, once for 
all, that the Great Being, — Creator and Father of the 
universe, — ^looks not to a man's person, nor to the 
crescent, nor to the Cross. He reads the hearts of all 
his creatures, and in whatever language or form they 
pray ; whether in a turban or a hat, in a mosque or in 
a church ; if the heart and spirit are right, all find 
mercy in his eyes.*' 

These words made a deep impression on my mind ; 
but, when I thought of Helena, of you, and of my 
old benefactor, the Marquis de Bellefonds ; the affec- 
tion and friendship that I felt for you all made me 
struggle against the turban. Thus three years passed 
away ; I had now no doubt that you had all given me 
up as dead ; and had certainly, a presentiment that 
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Helena would become your wife. The possibility of 
such a thing, at first greatly shocked me ; but in the 
end, I actually brought my mind to wish it ; — ^as I 
loved you both, and felt that I was now lost to you for 
ever. 

One day, Ali Muhamet came to me, with tears in 
his eyes, to inform me that I was ordered to proceed 
into the interior of Asia, with a host of the Grand 
Vizier's slaves, to work among them in that coimtry. 
" There never was a man," said he, " worthy of a bet- 
ter fortime, that through such incomprehensible obsti- 
nacy, submitted to this melancholy lot." 

A few days after this, the Grand Vizier sent for me. 
" It is the last time," said he, " that I shall speak to 
you, or give you the choice between freedom and sla- 
very. Have you, upon reflection, thought better of it ? 
and have you, at last, conquered your foolish preju- 
dices ? Know, that it is now in your power to become 
a free man, if you will consent to enter the service of 
the Grand Seignior ; you shall be honorably placed in 
the army, and every consideration shall be shown 
to you. If you refuse this, you will have to work as 
a common slave in Asia, and will end your days in 
obscurity and degradation." 

" As he spoke of my future life in Asia ;— of my be- 
ing for ever banished from Europe, from Helena, from 
you, from Bellefonds ; — I appeared to myself like one 
dead to this present life ; I was an inhabitant of a se- 
cond world, and determined to begin a new career ; — 
my first had not been an ordinary one. I took the 
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turban, and received the name of Apti. ' A beautiful 
house, belonging to the Grand Vizier, Achmet Kiu- 
perli, was prepared for my reception. I soon received 
a magnificent turban, costly robes, a sword glittering 
with precious stones, and two richly embroidered 
purses, — the one was filled with gold pieces, and the 
other contained my nomination to the rank of Aga, or 
Colonel, in the service of the Sultan." 
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CHAPTER XX. 

<' Fbom this time my life became one of constant ac- 
tivity. Nearly twenty years ago, the Turks besieged the 
strong town of Candia, which is the chief place on the 
island of that name. The Venetians fought desperately 
behind the ramparts and walls of the fortress. Achmet 
Kiuperli, with his accustomed boldness, determined to 
take this apparently impregnable town. In the year 
1666, he attacked it with a formidable force. By my 
counsel and guidance they possessed themselves of 
numerous treasures belonging to the besieged. At 
length we conquered. Candia fell into our power, after 
a siege of three years. I had been already promoted 
to the rank of Seraskier, which is the same as general 
in your army. The Grand Vizier presented me to the 
Sultan Mohammed IV, by his own desire. Two years 
later, we advanced with our troops into Poland. I laid 
siege to Kaminieck, and took it in the year 1672. The 
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Grand Seignior rewarded me by making Ime Pasha of 
Bender. After the peace, I entered upon my govern- 
ment, and was soon surrounded by the luxuries of the 
East. My palace was magnificent, both within and 
without. A wide sphere of usefulness was open to me, 
and the first step I took was to endeavour to civilize 
these poor barbarians and half-savage Tartars. I tried 
by justice, and not force, to make them see the value 
of it; and did all in my power to instil into their 
hearts feelings of humanity. I had no slaves, only 
servants ; no servants, only friends. Thus I often re- 
ceived an European as a present, and whenever I had 
an opportunity, purchased one. After a time I gave 
them their freedom, but always with one condition, 
which was, to go to Vienna, and find out for me whe- 
ther you or Helena were still alive. I promised to give 
them princely rewards, if they returned with the re- 
quired information. I have never seen one of them 
since. Among all the slaves in Bender, there was only 
one who could speak a word of French. This man 
was one the three hundred noblemen led on by Mon- 
sieur de la Feuillade, to the defence of Candia. His 
name was De Mont. I told him all about you and the 
Marquis de Bellefonds, and begged him to exert him- 
self in gaining intelligence of you, when I gave him 
freedom. I trusted to his word as man of honor, but 
I have never even heard of him since. Thus I lived 
in Bender ; — beloved, honored, and respected, — ^I 
learned to be contented with my lot. Sometimes I was 
haunted with a longing desire to see you and Helena 
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again, if it were but in my dreams, — ^but a dream it 
still remained. Your knife, however, I have never 
parted with, it always hangs imder my most costly 
jewels. Observe, I have had a golden case made for 
it, with your name engraved on the side. It has be- 
come more precious to me than ever ; being the last 
emblem of the Paradise of my childhood. 

'' At length, I was again called from the peaceful 
tranquillity, I had been so long enjoyhig, by the break- 
ing out of the war in Hungary. I was appointed 
Commander-in-chief imder the Grand Vizier, Kara 
Mustapha ; and after the defeat before Vienna, I was 
sent to defend Buda. Both in Vienna and Buda there 
were many prisoners of war, whom I questioned about 
you, hoping to gain some intelligence. Singularly 
enough, none of the people I ever spoke to knew any- 
thing about you. I concluded by this, that you must 
be dead. How thankful I am, dear OHver, for the 
good fortune that has so strangely and unexpectedly 
brought us together again.'' 

Both were so overjoyed at this delightful meeting, 
that for the moment they forgot the adverse circimi- 
stances which had led Oliver to Buda. 

How swiftly did the morning hours pass away, in a 
thousand remembrances of the past ; in talking ever 
the exploits of the war, — their generals, — all that 
had happened to themselves, — and their mutual vic- 
tories or defeats. Oliver gave his friend an explicit 
account of the last extraordinary engagement on the 
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14th of Augosty in which the Grand Vizier, with only 
thirty thousand men, advanced to the trenches, and 
through the superior power of the imperialists, was 
entirely defeated. 

On hearing this account, the Pasha of Buda ex- 
claimed with great warmth, '* I knew it would be bq ; 
I warned them beforehand, to wait ; the right moment 
had not arrived." 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

<^ BsLiETE me, you have nothing more to hope," said 
Major Oliver. " The siege will not be raised ; — ^you 
have already done enough, both for your own honor and 
that of the Sultan ; whatever more you can do will only 
bring destruction upon yourself, and upon the Porte. 
It is quite impossible for Buda to be saved. But by an 
honorable retreat you can preserve the lives of a brave 
garrison, and lead them back to the Grand Vizier with- 
out being weakened. The bridge is down; we are 
about to scale the last wall, and all is ready for a general 
assault to-morrow. However undaunted your courage, 
and with whatever means you may have in your power, 
attempt no longer to defend the town. Buda, I tell 
you again, will be taken ; and the fate of all within it 
will be awful ; for no quarter can be given. Why then 
this untimely, fruitless boldness, which must bring ruin 
upon a wealthy city and a brave garrison, and is so 
openly opposed to the best interest of the Divan ; I 
beseech you to give me your hand ! Spare ujs more 
bloodshed ! The Duke of Lorraine both honors and 
admires you. He expressly desired me to tell you. 
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that if you would listen to the dictates of humanity, 
his gratitude would know no bounds ; and that you 
should make your own terms for surrender. Let us 
settle the terms of an honorable capitulation, and thus 
save the lives of thousands. Can you be willing tiiat 
we should meet under arms, to-morrow, as enemies ? 
If you die, of what value wiU life be to me ? Should 
I fall, you will feel that it was in your power to have 
saved me." 

During the whole time that Oliver was speaking, the 
Pasha maintained a gloomy silence, but when he had 
finished, and was waiting for an answer, Egbert cast 
an anxious look at his friend, and then replied, '' Major, 
to induce me to surrender this fortress you have used 
the words, Gratitude and Reward. I hope, however, 
you do not really think me capable of such baseness. 
Were it so ? Then, Oliver, our friendship would be 
at an end for ever ; and I should have to lament your 
degeneracy, in holding such an opinion of me. But, 
no ! I know you too well. You were commissioned to 
treat with me as the Pasha of Buda. You do your 
duty, — ^I wiU do mine. Your example gives me an 
additional motive to live as an honorable man should. 
Thus, listen to me, and repeat what I say to your Ge. 
neral. At this moment, I know no other interest save 
that which duty and honor command. Buda is not 
mine, but the Grand Seignior's. It is not for me to 
deliver it into the hands of the enemy, without his 
orders. But let us talk no more about it ; I am re« 
solved to keep it for him, or to perish in its ruins." 
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This unexpected answer was a true and faithful in- 
dex of the . Pasha's honorable feelings ; and, therefore, 
the friendship of these two men was more firmly ce- 
mented than ever. Egbert embraced Oliver with much 
warmth, and said, " I have now a proposal to make, 
on my part. Hasten back to the camp, with my an- 
swer, — ^fulfil your duty to-morrow, — but preserve your 
life, for it is more valuable to me than my own. And 
if, as I hope and trust, I shall save the fortress, and 
my own life ; come and spend the rest of your days 
with me. You shall pass your life in peace and happi- 
ness, and surrounded with all the comforts and luxuries 
of this life. As to religion, you need not distress your- 
self, we have both the same God, and the same faith. 
Of what matter to us is the babbling of priests, der- 
vishes, or monks ? " 

Oliver stood for [some time in deep thought ; at last, 
he said, *' All is in the hands of God, he will decide 
between us to-morrow. But whichever way our des- 
tiny leads us, I must thank you, dear Egbert, for your 
kind proposal, which I shall most willingly accept, if I 
am fortunate enough to be spared to-morrow.'' 

Egbeyt pressed his friend's hand, and presented 
him with a purse of gold. They then parted, — per- 
hiq)S for ever. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

Olivee was thrown into a state of such great excite- 
ment, from this unexpected occurrence, and was so much 
agitated by conflicting feelings, that when he quitted the 
fortress, he lost aU his presence of mind. When the offi^ 
cer who accompanied him enquired what was the issue 
of the conference, he did not seem to hear him. Some- 
times he laughed aloud at the incredibility of this 
strange adventure; and sometimes he could not re- 
strain his tears. His companion spoke to him from 
time to time, but in vain ; — at length, he began to fear 
that the brave Major had lost his senses, or that Apti 
Pasha had given him some dreadful powder which had 
deprived him of reason. 

When they had arrived at the out-posts of the im- 
perial army, the Major roused himself from his fit of 
abstraction, and taking the hand of the officer, he said 
to him, " Forgive me for my conduct, I could not help 
it. A most extraordinary thing has happened to me. 
Only imagine my astonishment, that in Apti Pasha I 
foimd the oldest, dearest, and most valued friend of 
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my youth.'* He related, hastily, the most remarkable 
parts of his conversation with Apti Pasha ; and added, 
« Come to my tent this evening, and, over our wine, I 
will tell you more of the Pasha's history, and of our 
friendship. It will be a relief to me to commimicate 
it* to some one ; my heart feels so full of joy and grief." 

As soon as the Major reached the encampment, he 
repaired to the head quarters of the assembled Princes 
and their Generals, to state to them the result of his 
mission to Apti Pasha. He did not fail to inform them 
that the Pasha, whose decisive rejection he brought, 
was his own countryman, and the friend of his youth ; 
and that it had been supposed he had lost his life in the 
battle near St. Gothard. He spoke of him with feel- 
ings of deep emotion and great admiration. 

The Princes received the Major's relation of this ro- 
mantic history with smiles of astonishment, on the 
incidents of which they imagined they saw that the 
fearless decision of the Pasha depended. 

The officers present were not well-disposed towards 
Major Oliver, though they praised the Pasha for his 
firmness, even after their unfriendly interpretation of 
his mission. They now, indeed, fancied that they saw 
through it ; and that Oliver had not well fulfilled his 
charge. This Oliver learnt from the Captain who had 
accompanied him to Buda, and whom he had invited 
to his tent to partake his evening's wine. Oliver went 

* This was related by the officer to whom Oliver told his history, and to 
him are our thanks due for this interesting story, most of which is really 
true. 
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immediately to the Prince of Baden, and desired, for 
his own justification, that, on the following day, he 
might be placed in the post of greatest danger during 
the storming of the town. 

The next day, (the 2nd of September, 1686,) the 
fortress was assaulted on every side. Barely has a 
siege been carried on with so much order as this,— with 
such well calculated designs, and with such powerful 
and well directed attacks. 

Buda was, indeed, bravely defended. Assault upon 
assault raged, with a fearlessness of death quite in- 
describable. 

All that could be done by the art of war and great 
talents was done, on both sides, on this memorable day. 

Wherever the battle raged with the greatest fury 
Apti Pasha was to be seen. Through the bravery of 
his soldiers, and his skilful disposition of those whom 
he had himself disciplined, the besiegers were every 
tune driven back with great loss. 

A fresh corps of the imperial troops advanced to the 
walls ; among these was the regiment of Prince Lewis 
of Baden, in which Major Oliver served. This brave 
officer, at the head of his men, rushed into the midst 
of the most fearful firing to gain a position where the 
fight was hottest. 

Every one knew that, in the back ground, the Turks 
were commanded by the Pasha. The regiment of 
Prince Lewis attacked the Turks with fire and bayonets* 
The Pasha was observed by every one near to have 
fallen, mortally woimded. 
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Major Oliver was seen, sword in hand, not far from 
where his friend had fallen. But soon, he received a 
wound himseK, fell to the ground, and expired, not 
far from the Pasha. 

The Turks, furious at the death of their beloved 
leader, fought with tenfold fiiry to avenge him. But 
all was in vain. The bridge was taken, and the con- 
querors entered, and took possession of the town.' 

The vanquished town of Buda was as peaceful and 
iranquil, at the end of three months, as if it had never 
been besieged. 

Thus perished, as it were by the arms of each other, 
these virtuous and ma^animous friends,— respectable, 
by their personal merit, without the aid of distinguished 
birth.* 

* Had these men been in oar army, they would no doubt have risen with- 
out purchase. The Pasha reminds us of Moussa Pasha, at Silistria. We 
cannot but hope that Prince Gortshakoff may follow such advice as Major 
Oliver's, or not be so gallant as Egbert. 



THE EVENING BEFOBE THE WEDDING. 



THE 



EYENING BEFORE THE WEDDING. 



" Wb shall certainly be very happy with each other," 
said Louise, to her Aunt Mary, on the eyening before 
her wedding ; as she spoke, her cheeks glowed with 
blushes, and her lovely eyes beamed with delight. 

When one hears a bride say " We," it is easy to 
imagine whom she means. 

^' I do not doubt it,*' replied her Aunt Mary; but 
yon must take care, dear Louise, that your happiness 
with each other may continue." 

'* Oh ! my dear Aunt ! I do not think it at all likely 
to decrease ; I am well aware that I am not so good as 
I ought to be ; but my love for Reginald will make me 
better, — and surely, so long as we love one another, 
we cannot be imhappy, — ^it seems impossible for our 
love to change,, indeed, it does, dear Aunt." 
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" Alas ! *' sighed Aunt Mary, " You only speak like 
a young girl of nineteen, on the eye of marriage^ full of 
sweet anticipation for the fulfilment of all her fondest 
hopes and brightest dreams. 

" Dearest child," continued Aunt Mary, " You 
must remember, that even the heart grows older, — 
there will come a day when the senses are freed from 
enchantment, and the delusion is past,-^then will be 
the time for us to discover whether our love and ami- 
ability are durable. 

" Personal charms, which are always before our eyes, 
lose their power. But the charms of the mind remain 
fresh and beautiful always, — flighting up the domestic 
hearth by their influence, and shedding peace and hap- 
piness around in one unvaried glow of simshine. If 
blessed with these, — ^when all the freshness and the 
beauty of youth have faded away, — then, dear Louise, 
and not till then, you may pronounce your husband to 
be truly amiable ; and he, that there is a charm in his 
wife which is imperishable. But, truly, such an asser- 
tion, the day before the wedding, sounds quite laugh- 
able." 

"I imderstand you, my dearest Aimt ; you would 
tell me, that we must depend upon our mutual virtues 
to make us esteem each other in our latter days. But 
is not he, to whom I am so soon to belong, (of myself 
I would say nothing more, than that I will endeavour 
to be worthy of him,) is he not the noblest and the 
worthiest of all the young men in this town ? Dwells 
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there not in his noble nature every thing that promises 
me a happy life ? *' 

" My child," replied her Aunt, " I allow that you 
are right ; virtues dwell in you as well as in him. I 
tell you this, without flattery ; but, dearest child, even 
these are like flowers, which do not take long in com- 
ing to perfection, when imder the heat of the sun and 
influence of balmy showers ; but which soon wither 
and decay, if not carefully attended to. No flowers 
disappoint our expectations more than these, for we 
never know in what soil they may take root. Who 
can tell what lies hidden in the heart ? '^ 

** Ah! my dearest Aunt, you make me almost fear- 
ful." 

'' So much the better, Louise ; it is right that you 
should feel so, the evening before your wedding. I 
have always loved you most sincerely, therefore I will 
tell you what I think on the subject. Although I am 
your aunt, I am not very old. At seven and twenty, 
one may be as cheerful as ever, and still be no hypo- 
crite. You know, dear Louise, I have an excellent 
husband, and am very happy, therefore, I feel that I 
have a right to talk to you thus, and to draw your at- 
tention to a secret which, probably, you do not know ; 
as there are not many people who would speak to a 
yoimg and pretty girl of that, which a yoimg man 
most looks for in his wife, and which is of great im- 
portance in every family, for by it alone is preserved 
increasing love and undisturbed happiness." 

Louise fondly pressed her aunt's hand, and said, 
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" My beloved Aunt, you do not doubt that I believe 
all this ; you wish to instil it into my mind, that con- 
stant happiness and perpetual love will not come to us 
by chance, or through perishable attractions, but only 
through the virtues of the mind can they be secured to 
us. These are the best marriage treasures that we can 
bring to each other ; they will never become old." 

" Yet, after all, Louise, even virtues may become 
old, and with age, become disagreeable, just as our 
own personal attractions diminish." 

" Oh ! my dear Aimt, do you go so far as to say 
that, — only name to me a virtue, that can possibly be- 
come disagreeable by age." 

^' If it becomes disagreeable, we must no longer call 
it a virtue, — any more than we should call decrepit 
old age youthful beauty, on account of charms which 
have withered away." 

" But, dearest Aunt, virtues are not mortal. How 
can benevolence and gentleness become disagreeable ?" 

" When they degenerate into extravagance and in- 
dolence, my dear Louise." 

" And manly courage? " asked Louise. 

" May become rude insolence," replied Aunt Mary. 

" And discretion ? " enquired Louise. 

" Cowardice," answered Aunt Mary. 

" And a noble mind? " asked Louise. 

" Common haughtiness,'* replied Aunt Mary. 

** Willingness to oblige ? " said Louise. 

Aimt Mary replied, *' Seeking every man's friendship 
and flattery," 
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** Really, my dear aunt, you almost make me angry. 
My future husband can never thus degenerate ; he has 
one virtue alone that will preserve him from going 
wrong, — there exists in his mind a deeply rooted at- 
tachment for all that is good, and great, and beautiful. 
And this tender sensibility for all that is noble dwells 
in me as well as in him. This being innate in us, is 
our blessed security." 

'^ If you should tire of it, Louise, and it becomes 
disagreeable, it is then that this very sensibility is 
sure to create discord. But I do not mean to say, 
that a little of it is not good for you both. God forbid 
that the loss of any of your virtues should change 
yon into a quarrelsome wife. Do you know the Coun- 
tess Stammem ? " 

" O yes ; " replied Louise. " She has been for some 
years parted from her husband.*' 

" Do you know, Louise, what was the cause of their 
separation ? " 

" I have heard a variety of reasons, my dear aunt." 

" I can tell you the true cause," said Aimt Mary, 
^' for the Countess told me the history of it herself, so 
I will relate it to you. It is both instructive and amus^ 
ing, and will be a good example to place before you." 

Louise was very anxious to hear the story, which 
her aunt related in the following manner : — 

Count Stammem and his wife were the most loving 
and devoted pair in the world. 

Their marriage was succeeded by many years of in^ 
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creasing affection, — ^they loved each other with the 
greatest enthusiasm. They lived but for each other, 
in a beautiful world of their own ; full of kindness, 
benevolence, and sensibility,-— one in heart and mind. 

No one, who witnessed it, can ever forget the scene 
which occurred after they were formally betrothed ; — 
from some cause or other their parents disagreed, and 
the marriage was suddenly broken off. 

The Coimtess could not recover from the shock, and 
at length fell into such a bad state of health that her 
life was despaired of; and the enthusiastic lover threa- 
tened a conclusion to his life, like Qoethe's Werther> 
or Miiller's Siegwart. Enough — the life of the Coun- 
tess was spared, and the Count escaped from the depths 
of despair. For when the Countess's parents found 
their child's life in danger, they sought a reconcilia- 
tion ; which was granted. 

Although the reconciliation saved the lives of the 
betrothed pair, no sooner was the young Countess out 
of danger than the quarrel between their parents was 
renewed, and they tried to delay the marriage for two 
years, which led to the elopement of the lovers, 'lliey 
made their escape one night, and travelled over the 
frontier, went to church, and came back man and wife, 
and thereby made earth, paradise. 

The marriage of this pair, and their extreme happi- 
ness, was talked of far and wide ; and they were held 
up to all the neighbourhood as patterns of harmony 
and joy. From morning till night, their only study 
was how to please each other. During the £rst year 
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of their marriage they wrote verses of the sweetest 
i;haracter to each other. In winter, as well as in sum- 
mer, they filled their apartments with flowers— emblems 
of lore. Every piece of toniture was either a gift, or 
an direct ci mutaal choice^ and was to them, full of 
viiae^ 

In the second year, it was rumoured, that these sen- 
txmental enthusiasts had almost over-strained their 
affected sensibility; but yet, in all society, whether 
balls, routs, or other diversions, they only saw, only 
regarded, only lived for each other. People were al- 
most offimded at the neglect which they met with from 
them. 

In the third year, they left off this outward show of 
affection; but at home, they remained as loving as 



In the fourth year, they began to recover from their 
state of intoxication,— they actually went out alone, he 
here, and she there, without being home-sick. They 
went into evening company, and thus much was got 
over. Their happiness had now reached the highest 
pitch, because they entertained for each other the 
sweetest, and most confiding degree of friendship. 

In the eighth year they threw off their selfish love 
fat each other to such a degree, that they began to 
£eel more sympathy for the rest of the world, and that 
they were not to live for each other merely, as if they 
were the only people living, and all the rest of the 
woiid, forming their stage of life, but inanimate 
statues. 
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In the ninth year, they became the most worthy, 
benevolent, agreeable, feeling people, both at home 
and abroad. 

In the tenth year, they were just like other excellent, 
careful people. They had now been married ten years, 
— and they certainly had become ten years older, and 
their loves also, and alas ! their virtues too. Their 
sensibility, had become quite the talk of the country, 
therefore everybody loved and admired them. 

On entering the first year of the second ten, they 
remarked to each other that their extreme tenderness 
was subsiding. They found, very naturally, that peo- 
ple can love without making a parade of it. 

In another year, they found out, in each other, many 
little infirmities, which formerly had been ccmcealed 
under the cloak of love. They now spared themselves, 
by tolerating each other's faults, with cheerful for- 
bearance. 

In the third year of the second ten, they began to 
whisper gentle admonitions, still reconciling themselves 
to each other ; and if they found they had vexed each 
other, by contradiction, the o£fender had wisdom 
enough to be softened into penitence. 

But in the fourteenth year, each believed they had 
too often been doing penance, and could pass a whole 
day apart without regret. They foimd the enjoyment, 
indeed, so much the sweeter, when they met again. 

In the fifteenth year, the Count was able to leave 
home for a whole week without breaking his heart with 
lamentations and regrets^ or the Crountess fainting aw»j 
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at bis absence. But during tbis time tbey wrote to 
eacb otber tbe most affectionate letters. In tnitb, 
Heloise wrote not more tenderly, nor could Pope's pen 
indite more glowingly. 

In tbe sixteentb year, tbey became so wonderfully 
pbilosopbical, tbat tbey could bear to be separated for 
several weeks, and be satisfied witb only one or two 
friendly letters. 

In tbe seventeentb year, tbey botb felt tbat tbey 
could exist witbout assuring eacb otber, every morning 
and evening, by word of moutb or by letter, of tbeir 
unaltered affection, — ^wben tbere was notbing to for- 
give, and tbey were not inclined to suspect one anotber 
of any unkindness. 

It is true, bowever, tbat in tbe fifteentb year tbey 
bad bad many little provocations wbicb tbey could not 
forget ; tbat in tbe sixteentb, tbey bad uttered words 
against eacb otber, about keeping good barmony ; and 
tbat, in tbe above-named seventeentb year, tbey were 
always misunderstanding eacb otber, and complaining 
tbat eacb took advantage of tbe otber's sensibility ;-» 
but tbey tbougbt tbese delicate feelings a proof of tbeir 
great affection ; — and everyone knows, tbat tbe sword 
of an enemy cannot give a deeper wound tban an un-* 
kind word from a person wbom we love. 

Yet in tbe eigbteentb year, tbougb tbey often bad 
disputes, tbey did not tbink of tbem afterwards, — ^for 
witb tbe bappiest married pairs, sucb tbings will bap- 
pen sometimes. Tbey will be displeased witb eacb 
other) for a few minutes^ or hours, or even for a few 
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days, and then make it up again ; — loTing each other 
better than eyer, if possilde. 

The nineteendi year, neyerthelesa, throogh their 
mutual sensibility, brought them to the wise resolution 
of avoiding too frequent communication inih. each odier. 

^' Tou are too sensitare, said the Count, ^' and too 
irritable, and I, also, am sometimes the same. This 
is not proper. Tou can be passionate,-HSO can I like- 
wiBe,-HSO the best airang^nent will be, for you to 
follow your own will, and to leaye me to follow mine. 
We may Uve peaceaUy, near each other, without 
plaguing each other. We loTe each otber, — but we 
must not let our Iotc cause our deatb." 

The Countess agreed; and they carried on, as it 
were, separate estabHshments. They seldom met, ex- 
cept at table. Neither a^ed, ^ Where do you come 
from?" or "Where are you going?" They again 
found days of tranquility ; living on a courteous footing 
in peace and harmony. If <me found tbe ol^er too 
sensitive, in word, or appearance, tbey immediately 
parted, taking a friendly leave. 

One evening, in the twentieth year of their married 
lifo, they both came from the theatre in the same car^ 
riage ; they supped together, — and tben sat over the 
fire, cbatting. They were still full [of sensitiveness,— 
and all the tender feelings of their hearts bad been 
roused by a tragedy of Ifflander's. The pure happi- 
ness of domestic Ufe had been so charmingly repre^ 
sented on the stage, that it revived and reminded th^n 
of their early happiness. 
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. " Ah ! " said the Countess, " all would be well, if 
one could but remain young." 

*' You have no reason to complain of that," said the 
Count. " Where is there a woman who has retained 
the bloom of youth, as you have done? I see no 
change in you ;'— you are as lovely and beautiful as on 
the evening before our wedding. The only change I 
perceive is, perhaps, a little temper! Now, this, 
everyone must bear. Our marriage is one of the most 
enviable upon the earth. If I was now unmarried, 
and was to see you, for the first time, I would pray for 
no other hand than your's.'^ 

" Very pretty !" said the Countess, with a sigh. 
" But consider ; it is now twenty years ago. What am 
I now — ^what was I then ?" 

" You are now,'* said the Count, his countenance 
beaming with affection, " a lovely wife, — then, you 
were a pretty maiden. I would not exchange the one 
for the other ; — the wife is dearer to me than the bride." 
He rose up, threw his arms around her neck, and 
kissed her. 

*' We are quite happy, now,'* said the Countess ; 
^' there is only one thing, dearest, which would make 
our marriage perfect." 

" I understand you," said the Coimt, — " a child, to 
inherit your virtues and charms." 

The Coimt sat beside his wife, and kissing her hand, 
said, '^ You are but just eight and thirty, and I am 
scarcely forty, — who knows, — ^perhaps ! " 

The very idea of such a blessing, makes my heart 
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beat with joy. But an only child !" said the Countess. 
*^ Might it not give us more sorrow and anxiety than 
pleasure ; — the slightest illness might deprive us of it. 
But two children !" — 

'' You are right, dearest," replied the Count ; '* and 
not two, but three ; for with two, if one were to die, 
we should have the same anxiety as at first. I feel 
certain that Heaven will hear our prayers, and bestow 
three children upon us." 

'^ But, dearest," said the Countess, laughing, *^ three 
would be too many ; — ^they might bring us into diffi- 
culty. For example, if they were sons, they would 
require " 

" Good ! " said the Count, interrupting her. " We 
have an income of five and twenty thousand florins,— « 
enough for us, and them while they are young. The 
eldest shall go into the army, as soon as he is old 
enough ; the second I will bring up in the diplomatic 
line. Neither of them will then cost us much,— they 
will soon be able to support themselves. We have 
connection, rank, and interest." 

" But, dearest, you have forgotten the youngest." 

'^ The youngest ? By no means. He shall go into 
holy orders. He shall be a Prebendary, — a man with 
such preferment cannot want." 

'' What ? a Prebendary? " exclaimed the Countess, 
" my son a priest ? No ! truly, that shall never be." 

« Never be ? " said the Count, rather startled by his 
wife's vehemence. " May I venture to ask, why not ? 
He might in time become an Abbot, a Bishop, a Prince.'' 
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« Never ! never !" said the Countess, 'wi& a look of 
horror. '' I would not be the mother of a monk for 
all the world. To see a son of mine with a bald head 
and a monk's frock ! shame upon you, to propose it. 
If I had a hundred sons, I would not give up one of 
them, to be a monk." 

" What a strange burst of temper you have given 
way to, dearest wife. You surely would not throw 
away, what would be for his and our happiness, by 
your dislike to the holy profession ? " 

^' I declare to you, most solemnly, our son shall 
never be a priest. You may call it temper, if you 
please ; — ^I know pretty well what your temper is ; it is 
usually that of a commander ; — but I would have you 
to remember, that a mother has also a right to be con- 
sulted about her child." 

'* That may be ; but the father must use his own 
judgment," replied the Count, coolly. * 

'* But if his judgment is net sufficient ? " said the 
Countess, with a look of scorn. 

'< If mine is not sufficient, my Lady Countess, I will 
certainly take counsel of you. I shall depend upon 
you for that, if the event should happen ; and pay due 
attention to your superior knowledge." 

'^ Yes, indeed,*' said the Countess disdainfully, '' I 
know too weU that you are my husband, and that you 
love to show your authority. But I do not intend to 
honor you by being your servant." 

" Nor will I honor you by being your jester, my 
Lady Countess. I have always been too yielding to 
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you, which is now most clearly proved. But I could 
willingly bear with you, and forgive all your ill-hmnorsy 
and even sometimes your sallies of wit, if you would 
learn to be less absurd." 

^' I am very much obliged to you for your advice-— 
so practical! So you have been too yielding? For 
years I have silently endured the impropriety of your 
conduct, and have generously pardoned it, believing 
it to be more the fault of your education and imder- 
standing than of your heart, my Lord Count. But the 
most angelic patience will tire at last." 

'^ You are quite right, my Lady Countess, I have 
too long endured the bitter proof of your bad temper, 
and you may consider yourself fortunate that I have 
not thrown off my yoke long ago ; for reaUy there is 
nothing very charming in being an obedient servant to 
one so foolish and absurd as you are,^-this I must con- 
fess in plain German." 

'^ If I had spoken in plain Gbrman to you, my Lord 
Count, you would long ago have known what a proud, 
selfish egotist you are, and how hard it is to live with 
you, — a heartless creature, boasting of feelings that 
you do not possess." 

*' Indeed, my Lady ; so this is the way you display 
your understanding and your tender feelings. You 
may deceive others, but I have been too long tormented 
to be deceived again. Virtue has changed, at length, 
into womanly mockery ; but the more I know of you 
the more am I disgusted with your affectation. In- 
deed, I am very sorry that I did not send you back to 
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your £unilj long ago, and then I should have been 
at peace." 

'' You have just met my wishes ;— a man with an 
indolent, obstinate, selfish mind, like jour's, my Lord 
Count, is not capable of bestowing happiness on a 
sensible, clever woman like myself. And, after this 
declaration of your's, nothing will give me greater 
pleasure than to part from jou, as soon as possible.'' 

" How charming ! The veil has fallen from our 
eyes. I will take you at your word," said the Count, 
in an excited tone ; *^ nothing can suit me better. Adieu, 
my Lady! May yoiu: meditations be agreeable. In 
the morning, all shall be settled." 

'^ The sooner the better, my Lord," said the Coun- 
tess, flippantly. So thus they parted. 

The fbllowing day a lawyer was called in, — ^witnesses 
came,—- the deed of separation was made out, and both 
signed it, — ^notwithstanding all that their friends and 
relations, and even persons of the highest rank, said, 
to persuade them against it, — ^they would not hear their 
arguments. The separation took ^ace. 

Thus was a long, and seemingly happy, marriage^ 
suddenly dissolved : the thread being probably broken 
for ever, by a ridiculous quarrel about the future pro- 
spects of three sons, yet unborn,— a thread which was 
to have bound them for life. 

The Count and Coimtess were much liked ; and con- 
sidered by all their friends most agreeable people. No 
one could say anything against them ; their fault was 
over-sensibility, — and who has not some weakness ? 
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** So you call this an ammring historj/* said Louise, 
looking gravely at her Annt. " It has made me qnitp 
low spirited. I feel as though, e^en united to the best 
of men, marriage may become a state of nnhappiness. 
Ton must now tell me something to condort me, as 
yon have made me so distmstfnL I should not like 
my dear Reginald to perceive that I have any fear of 
the future. Only think what a lot !" 

*< What do you mean ? " asked her Aunt. 

^* Oh ! dearest Aunt, if I was never to become old, 
then I am certain I could retain my husband's affise- 
tions." 

^' You are greatly mistaken, dearest child. If you 
were to remain as blooming and beautiful as you are 
to-^y, the eyes of your husband, from years of con- 
stant habit, would be quite indifferent about it. Habit 
is the greatest enchantress in the world ; — and is like an 
agreeable fedry in a house. She makes the most beau- 
tiful and the most ordinary persons, alike. You marry 
a young man, — ^in time he grows old, but habit pre- 
vents your being aware of it. On the contrary, if you 
were to remain young, while he grows old, evil might 
come of it, for your husband might be envious and 
jealous." 

'* It is better to be as God has ordained it,'' sighed 
out Louise. 

'^ Imagine yourself an old mother and your husband 
a blooming youth ; how should you feel then ? '* asked 
Aimt Mary. 

'' Louise rubbed her nose, and said '* I cannot tell.*' 
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" But," her Aunt proceeded, " I will tell you a se- 
cret remark which I have made *' — 

'* Just now," interrupted Louise, " I would rather 
not hear it." 

" Do hear me, dear Louise," urged her Aunt. *' For 
what I am now wishing to say to you, I can prove 
from experience. One thing necessary to make mar- 
riage happy, is to consider each other in everything, and 
to go hand in hand together ; and especially to guard 
against saying or doing anything that is likely to cause 
discord. You must also maintain a proper degree of 
female gentleness, and never neglect appearances." 

" Louise sighed, '' Heigho ! " 

** Secondly, I advise you to take the first opportunity 
after your marriage, to obtain a promise from your 
husbi and to Jve him a promi;e in return. Pro- 
mise solemnly, to each other^ never to argue, even in 
jest, for it may end in dispute. Never ! I say, never ! 
For arguments between man and wife, though begun 
in good humour, generally end in ill-humour, and 
cause quarrels. Also, make a solemn vow to each 
other never to keep anything secret from each other, — 
under no pretext must you excuse yourselves. By these 
means you will feel perfect confidence in each other. 

" If either of you do wrong, hesitate not a moment 
to confess your fault, however painful it may be to do 
80, for if you have not confidence in each other, you 
cannot be happy. Although you are to have no secrets 
from your husband, yet it does not follow that you are 
not to have any from your own family, and the rest of 
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the world. Tou must depend upon each other for hap- 
piness, with God's hlessingy and never call in a third 
or a fourth party to any of your counsels, to stand he> 
tween you both. This must not be. If you ever feel 
tempted to do so, immediately renew your mutual vow, 
and you will find it answer. Thus you wiU become 
truly united in heart and soul, and act as if you pos- 
sessed but one mind between you. Ah! if many 
young couples but knew this little simple plan, and 
were to make use of it from the day of their marriage, 
how many more happy marriages there would be, than, 
alas ! there are now." 

Louise kissed the hand of her Aunt with fervor, and 
said, *'' I feel sxure that where there is no confidence, 
there can be no happiness ; and from the want of know- 
ledge of each other, couples who might be happy and 
united, remain strangers to each other even after mar- 
riage. There must be confidence, or there cannot be 
happiness. 

'' But, dearest Aunt, do you not think beauty in a 
female is a great attraction ? " 

Aunt Mary smiled, and said, '' We cannot, certainly, 
conceal the truth from ourselves, that a handscmie man 
pleases us a hundred times more than an ugly one, — 
and men are much better pleased with us when we are 
pretty. But what we peculiarly admire in men, and 
they in us, is not a fine complexion, or the color of the 
hair, or a fine figure, like a picture or a statute, but 
the quality of the mind that dwells within it ; it is that 
which fascinates us by every look, every wofd^—meiry 
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or sad, senous or joyful. Men idolize us more for the 
virtues of our minds, than for outward appearances. 
"Wicked people are always disagreeable, however hand- 
some they may be,-— their coimtenances betray their 
minds. If a young woman wishes to preserve her 
beauty, it must be by the improvement of her mind. 
Her beauty will then be a weU regulated and virtuous 
mind ; and through this, and this alone, can she make 
sure of the affections of her husband. 

'< Religion is the only safeguard of virtue ; and an 
heartfelt imion with God will bring us through paths of 
purity and peace to eternal felicity at last. 

" Yes, dearest child," continued her Aunt, " it 
bestows virtues out of which originates the good con- 
duct of our lives. 

" Wisdom changes with time. Time, which makes 
many changes, may alter our condition and the means 
of applying wisdom, — because wisdom does not always 
increase with our years and our passions* 

" But virtues, strengthened by religion, can never 
vary, but will always remain the same. 

" Preserve an innocent and pious mind, put your 
whole trust in God, and your soul will remain in per- 
fect beauty ; — ^by these means you will be a blessing to 
your bridegroom, who blesses you to-day. 

*' I am no hypocritical devotee, but I am your Aunt, 
and no one loves dancing, or dress, or jesting, better 
than I do, although I have said all this to you. 

'< Be a dear pious Christian, and you will be as beau- 
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tifiil when you become a grandmother, as you will bo 
when a mother, or even as you are now." 

Louise threw her arms round her Aunf s neck, and 
wept in silence for a few moments, and then said, 
♦' I thank you, my guardian angel." 
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EuroMsn Turkey, the Crimea, and on the 
Eastern Shores of the Blacic Seat including 
Routes across the Balkan into Bulgaria, 
and Excursions in the Tiirklsli, Russian, 
aad Persian Provinces of th« Caueaalan 
Range ; with Btrategteal Obserrationt on 
th« Probable Scene of the Operations of the 
Allied Expeditionary Force. By Maior- 
Oen. A. F. Maokihtoss, K.H., F.R.O.S., 
F.O.8., Commanding Her Majesty's Troops 
in the Ionian Islands. Second mnd ehe^tr 
Rdltion, rerised and corrected ; with several 
Maps. Post 8to. price lOs. M. 



Sir James Maokintosh's ffistory 

of England flrom the Eariiest Times to the 
final Establishment of the Reftnrmation. 
Library Edition, revised by the Author's 
Son. 2 vols. 8to. price Sis. 



Mackintosh.— Sir James Mack- 
intosh's Miscellaneous Works : Including 
his Contributions to the Edinbmwh Review. 
Complete In One Volume; witn Portrait 
and Vignette. Square crown 8vo. price 31s. 
cloth ; or 'Mt. bound in calf. 

S* Also a NEW EDITION/ to 9 Volt. 
feap.Svo. price 31s. 



M'Culloch.—A Dictionary, 

Practical, Theoretical, and Historical, of 
Commerce and Commercial Naviganon. 
Illustrated with Hftp* mhI P)«m< By i. R. 
M'CuixooB, Esq. New Edition ; embrac- 
ing a large mass of new and Important In- 
formation In regard to the Trade, Commer- 
cial Law, and Navigation of this and other 
Countries. Svo. price 60r. cloth i half-nusia, 
with flexible back, 65f . 

M'Oalloch.— A Dictionary, 

Geographical, Statistical, and Historical, 
of the various Countries. Places, and Prin* 
cipal Natural Objects in the World. By 
J. R. M'Cui'LooB, F.sq. Illustrated with 
Six large Mans. New Edition, with a Supple- 
ment, compnsing the Population of Great 
Britain from the Census of 1851. 2 vols. 
8vu. price 63$. 

M^Cnllooh. — Aii Aceotmt, De- 
scriptive tnd Statistical of the British 
Empire « Exhibiting its Extent, Physical 
Cnpucities, Population, Industry, and Civil 
Wd Religloiu Institutions. By J. R. M'Col- 
rooH, Esq. Fourth Edition, revised; with 
an Appendix of Tables. 2 vols. Svo. price ^ts. 



Maitland.— The Chnroh in the 

, Catacombs! A Description of the Primi- 
tive Church of Rome, illustrated by it* 
Sepulchral Remains. By the Rev.CBARLxs 
MARX.ANO. New Edition, with many Wood 
cuts. Svo. price 14s. 

Mrs. Marcet's Conversations on 

Chemistry, in which the Elements of that 
Science are familiarly Explained and lllus- 
uated by Bkperimentt. New Edition, en- 



larged and improved, 
price 14f . 



3 vols. fcp. Svo. 



Mrs. Mareet's Conversations on 

Natural Philosophy, In which the BlementK 
of that Science are famiUarly explained. 
New Edition, enlarged and corrected i with 
28 Plates. Fcp. Svo. price 10s. M. 
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NEW W0BK8 AMD NEW EDITIONS 



lEr8.1Iftroet*8 Gonvenatioiis on 

Political Economy, in wUcb the Blementi 
of that Science are familiarlr explained. 
New Edition. Fcp. 8to. price 7«. M. 



lira. Marcet*8 Gonvenatioiui on 



Yeretable Phrsiologyt comprehending the 
Elements of BoUnr, with their Application 
to Agiicaltare. New Edition ^ with Four 



, with their Application 
jw Edi" '■ " 

Plate!. Fcp. 8ro. price 9«. 



lira. Maxoet's Conversations on 

Land and Water. New Edition, rerised 
and corrected i with a coloured Map, ahew- 
ing the comparatiTe Altitude of Monntalna. 
Fcp. 8to. price fit. 6«r. 



Karfcineaiz.— Ohnich History in 

England t Being a SIcetch of the Hiatorr of 
the Church of England from the Earlieat 
Tlmei to the Period of the Reformation. 
By the Rev. Arthur Marttkbau. M.A., 
late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
ISmo. price 6$. 

Matinder's Biographical Trea- 

iury ; consiiting of Memoirs , Sketches, and 
brief Notices of abore 12,000 Eminent Per- 
sona of all Ages and Nations, from the 
Earliest Periodof Historv. Eighth Edition, 
rerised throughout, ana brought down to 
the close of the year I86S. Fcp. 8to. lOt. 
cloth t bound in roan, 12s. | calf, 12t. M. 



Mannder's Historical Treasury | 

comprising a General Introductory Outline 
of Universal History, Ancient and Modem, 
and a Series of separate Histories of every 
principal Nation. New Edition} rerised 
throttgho«t, and brought down to the Pre- 
sent Time. Fcp. 8vo. 10*. elothi roan, 
12«.| calf, 12s. M. 



Mannder's Scientific and lite- 
rary Treasury I A New and Popular En- 
cydopMdia of Science and the Belles* 
Lettres i incloding all Branches of Science, 
and every subject connected with Utexa- 
ture and Art. New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 

J rice 10a. cloth ; bound in roui, 12«. t calf 
Bttered, 12«. M. 



Mannder's Treasury of Natural 

History ; Or, a Popular Dictionary of Ani- 
mated Nature: In which the Zooloi(ical 
Characteristics that distingnishthe different 
Classes, Oenera, and Species, are combined 
with a variety of interesting Information 
illustrative of the Animal Kingdom. With 
goo Woodcuts. New Edition } with 900 
Woodentt. Fcp. 8vo. price 10s. eloth; 
roma, lSt.i emlf, I2s. 6d. 



Mannder's Treasury of Know- 
ledge, and Libranr of Reference. Compris- 
ing an English Dictionary and Grammar, 
an Universal Oasetteer, a Classical Diction- 
ary, a Chronol(»y, a Law Dlctfenary, a 
Synopsis of the Peerage, numerous useful 
Tables, etc. The Twentieth Edition re- 
rised and corrected : With some Addi- 
tions. Fcp ftvo. prire 10*. cloth i bound in 
roan, 12«. i calf, 12f. M. 



Merivale. — A History of the 

Romans under the Empire. By the Rev. 
CoARiiBs MuRrvAlR, B.D.. late Fellow of 
St. John's College, Cambridge. Vols. I. 
and II. 8vo. price 28«. ; and vol. III. com- 
pleting the Historv to the EsUblishment of 
the Monarchy by Augustus, price 14«. 



Merivale.--The Pall of the Bo- 
man Republic : A Short History of the last 
Century of the Commonwealth. By tiie Rev. 
CharlbsMbrivai.b, B.D.. late Fellow of 
St. John's College, Cambridge. 12mo. 
price 7«. M. 



Merivale.— An Account of the 

Life and Letters of Cicero. TVansUted 
from the German of Abeken ; and Edited by 
the Rev. Cbarjus MsRiyAX.R, B.O. 12mo. 
price 9«. 6rf. 



Milner.— The Baltic ; Its Gates, 

Shores, and Cities t With, a Notice of the 
White Sea. By the Rev. T. Milkbr, M. A., 
F.R.G.8. Post 8vo. with Map. jiricelOM.M. 



Milner's History of the Church 

of Christ. With Additions by the late Rev. 
Isaac Mxi.krr, D.D., F.R.S. A New 
Edition, revised, with additional Notes 
by the Rev. T. GRAirTBAM, B.D. 4 vols. 
8vo. price 62*. 



Montgomery.— Memoirs of the 

Ufe and Writings of James Montgomevyt 
Including Selections from his Correapond* 
ence and Conversations. By JoRX Hoi.- 
LAKs and Jakks Etbrrtv, [In tkt pr9$$. 



Montgomery.-HMiginal Qymns 

for Public, Social, and Private Devotion. 
By Jambs MoifTOoaoRT. 18mo. (s. 64. 



James Montgomery's 7oetioal 

Works: Collective Edition: with the 
Author's Autobiographical Prefaces, eom- 
plete in One Volume t with Portrait and 
Vignette. Square crown 8vo. price lOis.M. 
cloth} morocco,2Is.— Orin4vol8.fcp.8vo. 
with Portrait, and seven Plates, priet 90s. 
cloth; morocco, 36*. 
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Uoore.— Man and his Blotives. 

Bj GsoROB MooRB, M.D., Member of ihe 
Royal Colleife of Phyaiciana. Third and 
cheaper Edition. Fcp. 8to. price 0*. 

Moore.— The Power of the Soul 

over the Body, eoneidered io relation to 
Health and Morala. By ObObob Moobb, 
M.D., Member of the Roral College of 
Physicians, etc. Fifth nadchemper Edition. 
Fcp. 8? o. price 8a. 

. Moore.— The Use of the Body in 

relation to the Mind. By Oborob Moobb, 
M.O., Member of the Royal College of 
Physicians. Third and cheaper Edition. 
Pep. 8to. price 6s. 

Moore. — Health, Disease, and 

Remedy, familiarly and practicidly con- 
sidered in a few of their llelatioua to the 
Blood. By Gbobob Moobb, UJi. Post 
Sto. 7: M. 



Moore.— Memoirs, Journal, and 

Correspondence of Thomas Moore. Editeu 
by the Rijfht Hon. Lord John Bussbu., 
M.P. With Portraits and Vignette illostrH- 
tions. Vols. 1. to VI. post 8to. Ids. 6d. each. 

Vols. VII. and VIII. completing the work, 
are nearlf readg. 

Thomas Moore's Poetical Works. 

Containing the Anther's recent Introduc- 
tion and Notes. Complete in One Vulanie: 
with a Portrait, and a View of Sloperton 
Cottage. Medium 8»o. price 21«. cloth: 
morocco 42s. Or in 10 toIs. fcp. 8to. with 
Portrait, and 19 Plates, price 35«. 

Moore. — Songs, Ballads, and 

S*"**! Songs. By Thomas Moobb, Anthor 
of LtUla Rookh, etc. Klrst collected Edition, 
with Vignette by R. Doyle. 16mo. price 
S$. cloth ; 12«. M. bound in morocco. 

Moore*8 Irish Melodies. New 

EdiUou. with the Autobiographical Preface 
from the Collective Edition of Mr. Moore's 
Poetical Works, and a Vignette TiUe by 
D. Maclise, K.A. 16hio. price 6t. cloth s 
12s. M. bound in morocco. 

Moore's Irish Melodies. lUns- 

trated by D. Maclise, R.A. New and 
cheaper Edition i with 161 Deslgna, ana 
the whoI/> of the Letter-press engraved on 
Steel, by P. P. Becker. Super royal 8to. 
price 3i«. M. boards i bound in morocco. 
M2. 12s. M. 

••* The Original Edition, in Imperial 8vo. 
price (lis. boards ; morocco, ^£4. 14s. 64. j 
Proofs, £6. 8s. boaHs,— wiiir ttltl ht had. 



Moore's Lalla Bookh : An Ori- 
ental Romance. New Edition; with the 
Autobiographical Preface from the Col- 
lective Edition of Mr. Moore's Poetical 
Works, and a >%nette Title by D. Maclise, 
R.A. 16mo.&s. cloth; or 12«.'6rf. morocco. 



Moore's Lalla Bookh: An Ori- 
ental Romance. With 13 highly-finished 
Steel Plates, from Designs by Corbould, 
Meadows, and StephanoiF. New Edition. 
Square crown 8to. 15s. cloth ; morocco, 28s. 

A few copies of the Original Edition, in 
royal 8to. price One Guinea, ttiU remain. 



Morton's Manual of Pharmacy 

fur the Student of Veterinary Medicine : 
Containing the Subntances employed at the 
Royal Veterinary College, with an attempt 
at their OassifiCNtion : and the Pharma- 
copoeia of that Institution. Fifth Edition, 
Fcp. 8to. price lUs. 



Moseley.— The ICechanical Prin- 
ciples of Engineering and Architecture. 
By the Rer. H. MosBi.Bir, M.A., F.R.S., 
Professor of Natural Philosophy and As- 
tronomr in King's College, London. 8ro. 
price 24s. 



Mure.— A Critical History of 

the Language and Literature of Ancient 
Greece. Bj William Mubb, M.P. of 
Caldwell. Vols. I. to HI. 8to. price 88s.— 
VoL IV. price 15s. 



Murray's Encyclopaedia of Cteo- 

graphyi Comprising a complete Description } 
of the Earth t ezhibitiur its Relation to the 
Heavenly Bodies, its Physical Structure, 
the Natural History of each Country, and 
the industry. Commerce, Political Institu- 
tions, and Civil and Social State of All 
Nations. Second Edition; with 82 Maps, 
and upwards of 1,000 other Woodcvta. 
8vo. price 60s. 



Neale. — ^ Risen from the 

Ranks ;** Or, Conduct ver$M» Caste. By 
the Rev. Ebskihb Neai.x,M.A., Rector of 
Kirton, Suffolk. Fcap. 8vo. price 6s. 



Neale.— The Blches that bring 

no Sorrow. By the Rev. Ebskixb Kbujc, 
M.A. Fep.8vo. price 6s. 



Neale.— The Earthly Besting 

Places of the Just. By the Rev. Ebskinb 
Kbilb, M.A. Fep.Svo. with Woodcuts, 7s. 
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NEW WOEKS AND NEW EDITIONS 



Neale.— The Closing Scene; or 

Christianity and Infidelity contrasted in the 
Last Hoars of Remarkable Persons. By tht- 
Rev. Rrskinb Nbale, M.A. New Rdi- 
tion. 3 vols. fcp. 8to. price 12«.; or sepa- 
(mtely, 6a. each. 



Newman.— Discourses addressed 

to Mixed Congrei^tions. ByJoHNHflNRT 
Nbwmak, Priest of the Oratory of St. Philip 
Neri. Second Edition. 8to. price 12«. 

Oldacre.— The Last of the Old 

Squires : A SIcetch. Bv Cbdric Oldacre, 
Esq., of Sax-Normanoury, sometime of 
Christ Chtirch, Oxuu. Crown 8to. 9«. 6d. 

Oldmizon.— Gleanings fromPic- 

cadiily to Pera. Bt J. W, Uldmixon. Com- 
mander RN. With 4 Illustrations printed 
in Colours. Post 8ro. price 10s. 6d. 

Opie (Mrs.)— Memorials of the 

Life of Amelia Opie, Selected and Arranged 
from her Letters, Diaries, and other Manu- 
scripts. Bv Cbcilia Lt7cy Brightwell. 
Second Edition ; with Portrait. 8vo. price 
10*. 6d. 



Stray Leaves fron^ an Arctic 

Journal ; or, Eighteen Months in the Polar 
Regions in search of Sir John Franklin's 
Expedition. Bv Lieut. S Os^orn. R.N., 
Commanding tiM.S.V. Pioneer. With Map 
and 4 coloured Plates. PostSvo. price 12«. 



Owen Jones.— riowers and their 

Kindred Thoughts. A Series of Stanzas. 
Bv Marv Anne Bacon. With beautiful 
Illustrations of Flowers printed in Colours 
by Owen Jones. Imperial 8vo. price 31«. 6d. 
elegantly hound in calf. 



Owen. —Lectures on the Com- 
parative Anatomy and Physiology nf the 
Invertebrate Animals. By Richard Owen, 
F.R.S. Hunteriau Professor in the Royal 
College of Surgeons. New Edition, cor- 
rected. 8vo. with Woodcuts, [/n the pr«$s. 



Professor Owen's Lectures on 

the Comparative Anatnmv and Physiology 
of the Vertebrate Animals. With numer- 
ous Woodcuts. Vol. I.Svo. price 14«. 



The Complete Works of Blaise 

Pascal. Translated from the French, with 
JIfemoir, Introductions to the various 
Workt, Editorial Notes, and Appendices, 

by GsoRos Fbarcb, Esq. 8 tola, post 8vo. 

with Portrait, 2S«. 6d. 



Captain Peers Travels in Nabia. 

—A Ride through the Nubian Desert. By 
Captain W. Peel, R.N. Post 8vo. with a 
Route Map, price 5«. 



Pereira's Treatise on Tood and 

Diet. With Observations on the Dietetical 
Regimen suited for Disordered States of 
the Digestive Organs; and an Account of 
the Dietaries of some of the principal Me- 
tropolitan and other Kstablishments for 
Paupers, Lunatics, Criminals,Children,th« 
Sick, etc. 8vo. 16a. 



Peschel's Elements of Ph3rsic8. 

Translated from the German, with Notes, 
by K. Wbst. With Diatprams and Wood- 
cuts. 3 vols. fcp. 8vo. price SU. 



Phillips.— A Guide to Geology. 

By John Phillips, M.A. F.R.S. F.U.S., 
Deputy Reader in Geology in the University 
of ( )xford. Fourth Edition, corrected to the 
Present Time ) with 4 Plates. JKep. 8ro. 
price 5«. 



Phillips's Elementary Intro- 

ductiun to Mineralogy. A New Edition, 
with extensive Alterations and Additions, 
by H. J. Brooks, F.R.S., F.G S.; udW. 
F1.Mii,x.br, M.A., F.G.S., Professor of 
Mineralogy in the university of Cambridcc. 
With numerous Wood Engnvings. Post 
8vo. price 18«. 



Phillips.— Pignres andBeserip- 

tions ot the Palxuzoic Fossils of ContwmU, 
Devon, and West Somerset; observed is 
the course of the Ordnance Geoloricsl Sur- 
vey of that District. Bv Johk PHixJUPa, 
M.A. etc. 8vo . with 60 PUtes, price ils. 



Captain Portlock's BeiKnrt m 

the Geology of the County of Londondem, 
and of Parts of Tyrone and Fennmui, 
examined and described under t^% Autlw- 
rity of the Master-General and Board •( 
Ordnance. 8vo. with 48 Plates^ price Sta. 



Power's Sketches in New Ze** 

land, with Pen and Pencil. Prom aJNMrari 
kept in that Country, from JuIt UM ts 
June 1848. With Plates mad W< 
Post 8vo. 12ff. 



Psychological Inquiries, Is i 

Series of Essays intended to UlastnUi III 
. Influence of the Physical ^-gntrisstlw • 
\ We ^«ut«l Faculties. Pep. 8vo. pticafii 
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Fnlman's Vade-Mecnm of Ply- 

Fishini; for Trout ; beinn^ a complete Prac- 
ticid Treatise on that Branch or the Art of 
Anifling; itith plain and copiona In*tnic- 
tions for the Manafactnre of Artificial Flies. 
Third Edition, with Woodcuts. Fcp. 8wo. 
price 6«. 



Fycroft's Conrse of English 

Readififf, adapted to CTery Taste aud Ca* 
pacity ; With Literary Anecdotes. New 
and cheaper Edition. Fcp.Sro. price &i. 



Dr. Beece's Medical Guide ; for 

the use of the Clergy, Hends of Families, 
Schools, and Junior Medical Practitioners: 
Comprising a complete Modem Dispensa- 
tory, and a PracticalTreatise on the distin- 
guishing Symptoms, Causes, Prevention, 
Cure, and Palliation of the Diseases incident 
to the Hnman Frame. Seventeenth Edition, 
corrected and enlarged by the Author's 
Son, Dr. H. Rbbob, M.R.C.8. etc. 8ro. 
price 12«. 



Bdch's niostrated Companion 

to the Latin Dictiouanrand Greek Lexicon: 
Forming a Glossary of all the Words repre- 
senting Visible Objectjt connected with the 
Arts, Manufactures, and Every-day Life of 
the Ancients. With Woodcut Representa- 
tions of nearly 2,000 Object! from the 
Antique. Post 8to. price 21f. 



Sir J. Bichardson's Journal of 

a Boat Voyage through Rupert 's Land and 
the Arctic Sea, in Search nf the Discovery 
Ships under Command of Kir John Franklin. 
With an Appendix on the Physical Geo- 
graphy of North America ; a Map, Plates, 
and Woodcuts. 3 vols. Svo. price 3U. 6d. 



Horsemanship I or, the Art of 

Riding and MaiiN){ing a Home, adapted to 
the Guidance of Ladies and Gentlemen on 
the Knad and in the Field : With Instruc- 
tions for Breaking in Colts and Young 
Horses. Br Captain Ricbabdson, late of 
the 4th Light Dragoons. With 5 Line En- 
gravings. Square crown 8to. price 14*. 



Biddle's Complete Latin-Eng- 

lish and English-Latin Dictionarr, for the 
use of Colleges aud Schools. Neti and 
cheaper Editioiif revised and corrected. 
8to. 2 Is. 

H.«.r.»-i.iTb«K"?l'»l>-I^*'n Dictionary, Jt. 
separately <^ TheLatln.EngU»hDictionary,15«. 



Biddle'8 . Copious and Critical 

Latin-English Lexicon, founded on the 
German-Latin Dictionaries of Dr. William 
Frennd. New and tknptr Bditlon. Post 
4to. price 81*. 6rf. 



Biddle's Diamond Latin-Eng- 

lish Dictionary : A Guide to the Meaninit, 
Quality, and right Accentuation of LAtin 
Classical Words. Royal 82mo. price 4*. 

Bivers'sBose- Amateur's Guide; 

containing ample Descriptions of all the 
fine leading varieties of Roses, regularly 
classed in their respective Families; their 
History and Mode of Culture. Fifth and 
cheaper Edition, mach improved. Fcp. 
8to. price 3a. 6rf. 

Dr. E. Bobinson's Greek and 

English Lexicon of the Greek Testament. 
A New Edition, rerised and in great part 
re-written. 8vo. price 18s. 

Bogers.— Essajrs selected from 

Contributions to the Edinburgh Reriew 
By HxNRr RooERk. 2toIs. 8vo. price 24a. 



Dr. Boget's Thesaurus of Eng- 
lish Words and Phrases classified and ar- 
ranged so as to facilitate the Expression 
of Ideas and assist in Literary Composi- 
tion. New Edition, revised and enlarged. 
Medium 8to. price i4a. 

Bowton's Debater; A Series of 

complete Debates, Outlines of Debates, and 
Questions for Discussion ; with ample 
references to the best Sources of Information 
on each particular Topic. New Edition. 
Fcp. 8to. price 6a. 

Letters of Baehael Lady Bus- 

sell. A New Edition, including several 
unpublished Letters. With PortraiU, Vig- 
nettes, and Facsimile. 2 vols, post 8vo. 
price ISa. 



The Life of William Lord Bus- 

sell. By the Right Hon. Lord John Ros- 
8EI.L. M.P. The Fourth Edition, complete in 
One Volume ; with a Portrait engraved on 
Steel by S. Bellin. Post 8vo. price 10a. 6d. 



St. John (the Hon.r.)— Bambles 

in Search of Sport, in Germany, Prance, 
Italy, and Rusdia. Bv the Honourable 
FBR01MA.MD St. John. With Four coloured 
Plates . Post 8vo. price 9a. 6d. 

St. John (H.)— The Indian Ar- 
chipelago; Its History and Present State. 
By HoKAcs St. John. 2 vols, post 8to. 
price 21a. 

Mr. St. John's Work on Egypt. 

Isist An Eryptlan Pilgrimage. Br Jambs 
AcausTUB St. Jo km, "1 voU. vqiix%i«.^&». 



NEW woass iXB NEW 



St. John (J. A.}— Then uid S«weU.— HwgaretPercinL By 

■«k A^ain In Sufcb of Ofamtj. Bj the Attlhar *r Amf Hrt^ttt. Uilt* ^r 

The Saluta onr Enmple. By , , 

U< Aiikoi of tWIff. I* m, Bnlmtm- B, Hf-m, Amlif^, 

trin^t, Btc Frr- H*». price /•. 

Estbuine Aihtan. New Edl- 
SebmitE.— Sstnry of Sreece, *'°" '"""p'"'- "^""^ 

bHs'S'^"BC"=7™'ri!;?i'.'Hl..^°!.'( The EiperienBe of Life. Kew 

Beadlngs foiA Hontta FTejBra- 
Sfr Ednrd Seawud'a Hftrra- "iT "> coitreniioB: compiled ir-- Hf 

BMdln^ Ibi Every Day In 
The SeFnwn In the Hannt. toiorjMjBT'T.°ui.?'r"'iw?li.°' 



'^u-.f^rXr, "b Si™"'i5i?i: *»«>>'' "•» =^**^ Oaaetteer, 



(°^^'!Axf\'^' 



Self-Denial tlu FrepanUon for ^i 

SewelL— Amy Herbert. By a »"i™*ai<i- 

oui!rd.'N«Edidi..'Ftp.'i."frtJK' The runlly Shakspeuet In 

SewelL— The Earl'» Daogbter. «r"«ii°rf iE'cb ™n'iii^ii'SI^"J 



Sewell-Qertrnde: Arnde. By 
SewelL— Laneton PuMnagei A 



Short Wliisti Its Viae, Pro- 
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Sinclair.— The Journey of Life. 

By CATHKHtMi; Sinclair, Anthnr of The 
liuainent of Life (2 vola. fcp. 8vo. price 
10*.) New Kditiun, corrected and eolsrged. 
Fcp. 8vo. price 5«. 

Sir Roger de Coverley. Prom 

The Spectator. With Notes and Illastra- 
tions by VV. Henry Wills; and TwelTe 
fine Wood Kngravinirs, by Johti Tiiompson 
from Deaignn by Frederick Tatlbr. 
Crown Sto. price 15«.bnarda; or 27<. bound 
in morocco.— A Clieap Edition, without 
Woodcuu, in 16mo. price One Sliilling. 

Smee's Elements of Electro- 

Metallnriry. Third Edition, revised, cor- 
rected, and considerably enlarged; with 
Electrotypes and nnmerou Woodcnti. 
Post 8vo. price 10«. M. 

Smith's Sacred Annals.— Sacred 

Annals: Vol. III. The Gentile Nations; 
or, The History and Religion of the 
Eiryptians, Assviians, Babylnnian8,Medes. 
Persians, Greeks, and Romans, collected 
from ancient antnors and Holy Scripture, 
and including the recent discoreries in 
Egyptian, Persian, and Assyrian Inscrip> 
tions: Forming a complete connection of 
Sacred and Profane History, and shewing 
the Fulfilment of Sacred Prophecy. By 
George Smith, F.A.S.,etc. In Two Parts, 
crown 8vo. price 12s. 

Bjf the $ame Author, 

Sacred Annals: Vol. I. The 

Patriarchal Age ; or. Researches Into the 
History and Religion of Manliind, from the 
Creation of the World to the Death of 
Isaac. Crown 8to. price ids. 

Sacred Annals : Vol. II. The 

Hebrew People ; or. The History and Re- 
ligion of the Israelites, from the Origin of 
the Nation to the Time of Christ. In Two 
Parts, crown 8ro. price 12«. 



The Hiscellaneoiis Works of 

the Rev. Sydney Smith i indndlng his 
Contributions to the iSdinburgh Review. 
Three Editions, as follows t— 

1. Librart Editiok (the Fourth), in 8 
vols. 8to. with Portrait, price 3w. 

t. Complete in One Vox,0mr, with Por- 
trait and Vignette. Square crown 
8to. pri<;e 2I«. cloth ; or ab$. calf. 

S. A Nbw Editiok, In 3 vols, fcp, price 2I«. 

The Sey. Sydney Smith's Ele- 

menury Sketches of Moral Philosophy, 
delirered at the Royal Institution in the 
Years 1804, 1806, and 1806. Third mii 
cheaper Edhloo. Fcp. 8ro. price 7$. 



The Life and Gorrespondence of 

the late Robert Southey. Edited by his 
Son, the Rev. C. C.Sotn»BT, M.A. Vicar 
of Ardlelgh. With PortraitSi and Lands, 
cape lUastrationa*. 6 Tok. post 8to. 69a. 

Southey's Life of Wesley | and 

Rise and Progress of Methodism. New 
Edition, with Notes and Additions, by the 
late Samuel Taylor Coleridge, Esq., and the 
late Alexander Knox. Esq. Edited by the 
ReT.C.CSouTHRT.M-A. 2Tols.8T0.with 
2 Portraits, price 28f. 

Sonthey's Gommonplace Books. 

Comprising—!. Choice Passages: with Col- 
lections for the History of Manners and 
Literature in England i 2. Special CoUer- 
tioiis on various Historiral and Theological 
Subjects; 3. AnalyticalReadings In various 
branches of Literature; and 4. Original 
Memoranda, Literary and Miscellaneous. 
Edited by the Rev. J. W.Wartbr, B.D. 
4 vols, square crown 8vo. price £3 ISf. 

Each Commonplace Book, complete in h 
self, may benad separately as follows i — 

First Seribs—CHOICE PASSAGES. 18«. 

2nd Series— special COLLECTIONS. 

18«. 

3ro Series— ANALYTICAL READINGS. 
21«. 

4Ta SERiEt-ORIGINAL MEMORANDA. 
21s. 



Robert Soathey'sOomplete Poet- 
ical Works ; containing ail the Author's last 
Introductions and Notes. Complete la One 
Volume, with Portrait and Vignette. Me- 
dium 8to. price 2I«. cloth; 42«. bound in 
morocco. Or in 10 vols. fcp. Svo. with Por- 
trait and 19 Plates, price 36«. 



Select Works of the British 

Poets; from Chancer to Lovelace, inclu> 
sive. With Biographical SIcetches by the 
late UoBERT SoDTHET. Medium Svo. 30a. 



Southey's The Doctor etc Gom- 

Ilete In One Volume. Edited by the Rev. 
. W . Warter, B.D. With Portrait, Vig. 
nette. Bust, and coloured Plate. New Edi- 
tion. Square crown 8ro. price 21«. 

Sir James Stephen's Lectures 

on the History of France. Second Edition. 
• 2 vols. 8ro. price 24a. 



Sir James Stephen's Essays in 

Ecclesiastical Bingraphj; fh>m the Bdin 
bnrgh Review. Third Edition. 8 vols. Svo. 
price S4«. 
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NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 



Stonehenge.— The Greyhound: 

BeioK a Treatine on the Art of Breeding, 
Keaiing, and Training Greyhuonda for Pau> 
lie Running ; their Diieaies and Treat 
men : Cont«ning also, Rnles for the Ma- 
nagement of Coarslng Meetinifs, and for 
the Deciaion of Couraes. By Stonehenoe, 
With numerona Portraita of Greyhounda, 
etc., engraved on \yood, and a Frontis- 
piece engraTed on Steel. Square crown 
8fo. price 21«. 



Stow. — The Training System, 

the Moral Training School, and the Normal 
Seminary for prepariM School Traineraaud 
GoTemeases. By David Stow, Esq., 
Honorary Secretary to the Glasgow Normal 
Free Seminary. Tenth Edition ; with Plates 
end Woodcuts. Post 8to. price 6s. 



Dr. Sutherland's Journal of a 

Voyage in Baffin's Bay and Barrow's 
StriUts, in the Years 1860 and 1851, per- 
formed by H. M. Ships Ladif Franklin 
and Sophia f under the command of Mr. 
William Penny, in search of the Missinj' 
Crews of H. M. Ships Errbus aud Terror. 
with Charts and Illustrations. 3 vols, 
poet 8ro. price 27'* 



Tate.— Oh the Strength of Ma- 
terials ; coBtainingTarious oriirinal and use- 
ful Kormulie, specially applied to Tubular 
Bridges, Wrought Iron and Cast Iron 
Beams, etc. Br Thomas Tatb, FJIJ^S. 
8vo. price fis. M. 



Taylor.— Loyola : and Jesuitism 

in its Rudiments. 'By Is*.ac Tatx.oa. 
PoatSvo. with a Medallion, price lOs. fid. 

Taylor.-WesleyandMethodism. 



By Isaac TATtOB. 
trait, price 10a. 6<f. 



Post 8to. witbaPor- 



Theologia Germanica; which 

setteth forth many fair lineaments of Divine 
Truth, and saith very lotty and lovely 
Things touching a Perfect Life. Trans 
lated by Susakka Wikkwobth r With a 
Preface by the Rev. Cbables KrHosLST ; 
and a Letter by Chevalier Bunsbn. Fcp. 
8vo. price 6«. 



Thlrlwall.-The History of 

Greece. By the Right Rev. the Lobd 
Bishop of St. David's (the Rev. Connop 
Thirlwall). An improved library Edition i 
with Maps. 8 vols. 8vb. price £A. \6t. 

Alto, ma Edition In 8 vols. fcp. Bro. with 
Vftroette Titles, price SSf. 



Thomson (The Kev. W.H An Out- 
line of the Lhws of Thought : Being a 
Treatise on Pure and Applied Logic. By 
the Rev. W. Thomson, M.A. Fellow and 
Tutor of Queen's College, Oxford. Third 
Edition, enlarged. Fcp. 8vo. price 7«. 6d. 



Thomson's Tables of Interest, 

at Three, Four, Four-and-a-half, aud Five 
per Cent., from One Pound to Ten Thou- 
sand, and from 1 to 365 Days, in a regular 
proGpresriion of Single Days ; with Interest 
at all the above Rates, from One toTwelve 
Months, and from One to Ten Years. Also, 
numerous otherTables of F.zchan|!:es, Time, 
and Discounts. New Edition. 12mo. 8s. 



Thomson's Seasons. Edited by 

Bolton Cobney, Esq. Illustrated with 
Seventy-seven fine Wood Enirravings from 
Designs by Members of the EtchingClnb. 
Square crown 8vo. price 31«. cloth; or, 36«. 
bound in morocco. 



Thornton.— Zohrab f or, a Vid- 

summer Day's Dream : And other Poems. 
ByWzLLXAMT.TBOBMTOM. Fcp.8vo.2s.6if. 



Todd (Charles).— A Series of 

Tables of the Area and Circumference of 
Circles ; the Solidity and Superficies of 
Spheres; the Area and Length of the Dia- 
gonal of Squares; and the Specific Gravity 
of Bodies, etc. By Chablbs Todd, En- 
gineer. The Second Edition, improved 
aud extended. Post 8vo. price 611. 



The Thumb Bible 9 or, Verbum 

Sempiternum. Bv J. Tatlob. Being an 
Epitome of the Old and New Testaments 
in English Verse. Reprinted from the 
Edition, of 1693, bound and clasped. In 
64mo. price Elghteenpence. 



Townsend.— The Lives of Twelve 

Eminent Judges of the Last and of the Pre- 
sent Centtuy. ByW. C. Towkssnd, Esq.} 
M.A., Q.C . 2 vols. 8vc . price 28«. 



Townsend.— Modem State Tri- 
als, revised aud illustrated with Essajrs and 
Notes. Bv W. C. TowNSBMD, Esq., M.A. 
Q.C. 2 vols. Svo. price SUs. 



Sharon Tumer^s Sacred His- 
tory of the World, attempted to be Philo- 
lophically considered, in a Series of Letters 
to a Son. New Edition, revised by the 
Author's Son, the Rev. 8. ISnufKM. 
8 vols, post Svo. price 3U, M. 
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THE TB.AVELLEES LIBRARY, 

In covrae of Pablication in Volumes «t Half-a-Crown, and in Parts price One Shilling each. 
Compfrising books of valuable information and aclcnowledged merit, in • form adapted for 
reading while Travelling, and also of a character that will render them worthy of preserrstion. 

a. d. 

Vol. I. MACAULAY'S ESSAYS on WARREN HASTINGS and LORD CLIVE ,. 'J 6 

II. : ESSAYS on PITT & CHATHAM, RANKE & GLADSTONE S 6 

III. LAING'S RESIDENCE in NORWAY S 6 

IV. PFEIFFER'S VOYAGE ROUND the WORLD 3 6 

V. EOTHENi or, TRACES of TRAVEL from the EAST 3 6 

VI. MACAULAY'S ESSAYS on ADDISON, WALPOLE, and LORD BACON 3 6 

VII. HUC'S TRAVELS IN TARTARY, etc 3 6 

VIIL THOMAS HOLCROFT'S MEMOIRS 3 6 

IX. WERNE'S AFRICAN WANDERINGS 3 6 

X. Mrs. JAMESON'S SKF.TCHES in CANADA 3 6 

XI. JERRMANN'S PICTURES from ST. PETERSBURG S 6 

XII. The Rbv. G. R. GLEIG'S LEIPSIC CAMPAIGN 2 6 

XIII. HUGHES'S AUSTRALIAN COLONIES 2 6 

XIV, SIR EDWARD SEAWARD'S NARRATIVE , 3 6 

XV. ALEXANDRE DUMAS' MEMOIRS of a MAITRE-D'ARMES 3 « 

XVI. OUR COAL-FIELDS and OUR COAL PITS 3 « 

XVII. M'CULLOCH'S LONDON (and GIRONIERE'S PHILIPPINES 2 « 

XVIII. SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY;and SOUTHEY'S LOVE STORY 3 6 

XIX. LOfRD CARLISLE'S LECTURES AND A DDRKSSESj and \ « ^ 

JEFFREY'S ESSAYS on SWIFT and RICHARDSON .... / * ® 

XX. HOPE'S BIBLE in BRITTANY and CHASE in BRITTANY 2 6 

XXI. THEELECTRlCTELEGRAPH;andNATURAL HISTORY of CREATION a 8 

XXII. MEMOIR of DUKE of WELLINGTON ; and LIFE of MARSHAL TURENNE 3 6 

XXin. RANKR'S FF.RI^INAND and MAXIMILIAN } and TURKEYl «. 

and CHRISTENDOM / * * 

XXIV. BARROW'S CONTINENTAL TOUR; and FERGUSON'S' 



SWISS MEN and SWISS MOUNTAIN'S 



!} 



3 6 



XXV. SOUVESTRE'S ATTIC PHILOSOPHER in PARIS andl „ - 

WORKING MAN'S CONFESSIONS f ••• * * 

XXVI. MACAULAY'S ESSAYS on LORD BYRON, and the COMIC DRAMA-l . . 

TISTS; afidhis SPEECHES on PARLIAMENTARY REFORM / * • 

XXVII. SHIRLEY BROOKS'S RUSSIANS of the SOUTH i and 1 

De. KEMP'S INDICATIONS of INSTINCT .* / » 6 

XXVIII. LANMAN'S ADVENTURES in the WILDS of NORTH AMERICA 2 6 

XXIX. De CUSTINE'S RUSSIA, Abridged , 3 5 

XXX. SELECTIONS from SYDNEY SMITH'S WRITINGS, Vol. 1 2 6 

XXXI. BODENSTEDT and WAGNER'S SCHAMYL t and M'CUL-l 

LOCH'S RUSSIA and TURKEY / 2 6 

XXXII. LAING'S NOTES of a TRAVELLER, First Series 3 6 

XXXIII. DURRIEU'S MOROCCO! and an ESSAY on MORMONISM 2 fl 

XXXIV. NORDURFARI, or RAMBLES in ICELAND. By PLINY MILES 3 6 



iA sewavohksam 

ShuoD Tomer's History ofEng- 

Shanm Ti)nier<B Hlftory of the 

b. ^Fmton'cHuiiul ofthe Land 

Dr. Ure's Dlotloiiuy of Arts, 

WatertoD.— Xauys on Natnnl 

HLWry, thUl^OralthDlagv^Bj C.^Wj- 
flipnuh: Vol. t. (Flral Rulu>,t>.U. 

Alarla Wstta'a Lyiic* of the 
WelMtei and Parkes'i Ency- 

I WheelBi.— The GtomptaT of 

I HBiDj«DiDiieliip<d.FiplJud.udmu. 



Wtllieh'B PopnLir Tablei for 
LadyWlUongbtiy's Diuy 11635 



Vtlmot's AbrldEBMot of Blaok- 



— A New EngUOli-GTeek 



Tonge'a Hew Latin Gradnat 
7onatt.''The Horse. By Wil- 



Tonatt.— The Dog. By William 
Znmpt'a Larger Crammar of < 

TmililDT. The TUld Etilllun. Ihdi^^r j 

llfovember, 1BS4. 
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